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Budget picture not so rosy 


Over $1 million increase may disappear; 2% tuition hike likely 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Managing Editor 


Between the plans of the governor and the 
Higher Education Coordinating Committee 
(HECC), NECC and its students are likely to 
endure increased financial burdens. 

Two proposals, Gov. William Weld’s state 
budget plan for higher education and HECC’s 
vote to raise state college tuition, could make 
fiscal year 1994 tougher on all. 

Weld’s budget proposal for higher educa- 
tion looks as if it would bring an increase of 
over $1 million to NECC, but closer inspec- 
tion of the plan reveals the college may just 
break even. 

“In my view, at best, it is a level-funded 
budget,” said Joseph Brown, dean of admin- 
istrative services. 

Sounds good: The college’s current bud- 
get of $9,622,000 was increased to 
$10,641,000 in the governor’s recommended 
plan, Brown said. In comparison, the Higher 
Education Coordinating Council (HECC) 
has recommended the college get 
$11,352,000 this year. 

Weld’s higher education package proposes 
that each college campus pay its own group 
insurance cost, previously funded by the state 
atan estimated cost of $806,000. Also, roughly 
$310,000 is targeted for the use of unionized 
employee pay raises, Brown said. 

“So when you add those two things to- 
gether, you come up with over $1 million,” 
Brown said, “It looks like a lot of money. It’s 
a substantial increase. But you’ve got to look 
below the covers.” 

“The governor seems to be moving in the 
direction of getting every agency to pay the 
state’s share of health insurance,” said John 
R. Dimitry, NECC president. “The state 
currently pays 90 percent of health insurance 
for full-time employees. This is big money.” 

Budget drains: Other items which con- 


cern Brown include the possibility Weld will 
charge campuses for unemployment insur- 
ance and workman’s compensation costs. 

“Each one of these items is worth between 
$50,000 and $70,000 to this campus,” Brown 
said. 

Dimitry said unemployment costs will now 
be treated in a regional pool, where each state 
college would pay a more evenly-based ex- 
pense. 

“They are now deciding to spread the 
burden throughout every department, divi- 
sion and college regardless of what your per- 
formance is,” Dimitry said. 

Carrying others: NECC has never laid off 
a full-time employee, so under the new pro- 
posal, the college will have to add an expense 
not required previously, he said. 

““Mindless’ and ‘senseless’ describes this 
budget,” said state representative Bob 
Krekorian, R-Middlesex. “Let’s reinvent the 
way we fund this system.” 

The governor’s proposal has not been very 
well received, Dimitry said. 

“No one in the House Ways and Means 
Committee is taking it seriously,” he said. 
“And everyone, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, are saying they are going to create their 
own budget. Their proposals will be com- 
pletely different than what the governor has 
recommended.” 

Weld’s opponents: At a recent luncheon 
for state legislators, held in the Bentley library 
conference Area, many favored the HECC 
budget proposal. 

“(Weld’s) budget gives a disproportional 
amount of money to the University of Massa- 
chusetts,” said Peter Mitchell, chancellor of 
higher education. “You should support the 
principles contained in the HECC budget.” 

Mitchell said he doesn’t know what the 


response will be as the bill moves toward 
(Continued on page five) 


Piace for socializing 
coming to campus 


New pub to open in Student Center next fall 


By MARYRITA MALLOY 
Observer News Editor 


“The Point: the Pub of the 90’s” is on its way 
to NECC. 

The college is introducing a new idea to 
the faculty, staff and students. It’s an idea 
focused around making the campus a more 
student friendly environment. 

“The goal we have at NECC is to create 
more space where students can get together 
to socialize,” said Arthur Signorelli, director 
of student activities and campus events. 

Commencement: The Point is scheduled 
to openin the fall in F-Building in the Student 
Center Theater. 

“We want to make sure the Student Cen- 
ter is not just an office building,” Signorelli 
said. “It is here for student use. We need to 
give students a reason to come here.” 

The Point will feature various types of 
entertainment ranging from films to musical 


D. Fraser photo 
ALL ALONE, Dave Mills watches televi- 
sion in the Student Center Theater, 
slated to be renovated into a non- 
alcoholic pub by next semester. 


guests. 

“Outside talent is welcome as well as cam- 
pus talent,” said John R. Dimitry, NECC 
president. 

(Continued on page five) 
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SHOWING THEIR concern about education at a recent city forum are Sen. 
James Jajuga, D-Methuen, Rep. Brian Dempsey, D-Haverhill, Rep. Mark 
Roosevelt, D-Boston, and Thomas Fowler-Finn, Haverhill superintendent of 
schools. 


Making the grade 


School choice, other educational issues 


debated in Democratic Committee forum 


By MARY HARRINGTON (HCDC) sponsored a nonpolitical forum 
Observer Features Editor in the Haverhill Public Library auditorium — 
to inform area residents about the educa- 
tion reform bill. 

The law will compel each school sys- 
tem to receive students from nearby com- 
munities. Students opting to exercise 
school choice may request admittance to a 
school in another district. They may at- 
tend that school, providing openings are 
available. If not, a lottery will be held to 

(Continued on page six) 


No one is arguing against the need to 
improve the education of Massachusetts’ — 
children, but local politicians and school 
administrators are disputing whether the 
proposed school-choice plan will help or 
hinder reform. 
The night after the state senate ap- 
proved mandatory school-choice, the Hav- 
_ erhill City Democratic Committee 
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Settlement site discovered». 


The oldest well-documented site ae 

of human habitation in North e 
America was found about 15 
years ago. At first, tools at the 
site were thought to be 7,000 
years old, but more 
sophisticated dating technology 
has determined they are 
actually 11,700 years old. 
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Observer Opinion 2 
Misplaced burden 
hurts state, students 


Those least able to pay will pick up college bill 


Students today have a hard enough time 
struggling to make ends meet without 
having to deal with more financial bur- 
dens from tuition increases due to 
underfunded education. 

Gov. William Weld is up to his old 
tricks again, using Houdini-esque sleight 
ofhand to move imaginary funds around, 
increasing the allocation to state colleges 
on paper, then taking it away by shifting 
costs like employee health insurance over 
to the schools. 

Now with the Higher Education Co- 
ordinating Council’s (HECC) recent 
vote, students will make up part of the 
difference through a 2 to 4 percent tu- 
ition increase. With schools like NECC 
in desperate need for operating revenue 
to maintain any semblance of quality 
education, their option to exercise addi- 
tional increases to students through hikes 
in fees can’t be far behind. 

The fact is, community college stu- 
dents don’t have a lot of money. If Mas- 
sachusetts really wants a highly-skilled 
work force, it should see that more of its 
residents get the chance to go to college. 
The more difficult the state makes it to 
afford college, the fewer people will go. 

Pointless politics: A concerted effort 
to provide adequate, affordable state- 
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education is needed, instead of concerted 
efforts to be reelected or political lever- 
age. Politics should be kept to a bare 
minimum when decisions are made re- 
garding education. 

The new budget may make it seem 
like the college will be handed about $1 
million on a platter, but in reality any 
increase in tuition hurts, and the $1 
million dollar increase in the budget is 
effectively neutralized by a few Weldian 
moves. 

Politicians and taxpayers alike must 
realize students are the most important 
resource the state has. Massachusetts’ 
future depends on the quality of educa- 
tion it provides and the accessibility of 
education to its residents. The amount of 
penny-pinching and short-sightedness 
found in the Governor’s Office and the 
HECC is a disgrace. 

No compromise should be made. 
Higher education should be a basic right 
in Massachusetts. It’s in the state’s best 
interest to spend the money necessary to 
provide its residents with the means to a 
good education. The future of the state 
depends on it. 


Time to stop craziness 


Pro-life organizations must condemn violent acts 


Some pro-life groups have helped drive 
the abortion issue into a deadly tension 
by not vehemently condemning the 
shooting of Dr. David Gunn, an abor- 
tion provider. 

The damage to the movement 
wouldn’t have been as bad had pro-life 
leaders come out against the killing, which 
blatantly contradicts their rallying cries 
of “right to life,” and “stop the murder,” 
but not all of them did. 

When Don Treshman and Randall 
Terry, both leaders of two prominent 
pro-life groups, issued statements to the 
press that all-but justified the murder, it 
became clear that this issue has surpassed 
any reasonable argumentative stage and 
has become fodder for Christian extrem- 
ists. 


Observer Correction 


Due to a typing error, it was erroneously 
reported that the Behavioral Science Club is 
slated to receive $11,000 next year. In fact, it 
will receive $1,000. 
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Pro-life reaction 

The damage to the movement 
wouldn't have been as bad 
had pro-life leaders come out 
against the killing... 


Trend of terror: Most groups con- 
cerned with the rights of the unborn have 
distanced themselves from the horrific 
event, however, and have condemned 
the murder. For that they must be com- 
mended. What they must now open their 
eyes to is the escalating violence in the 
movement, including abortion clinic 
bombings and assaults. 

People with the common sense to say 
all murder and violence is unacceptable 
must quickly put a stop to this madness. 

Nothing censors public discussion 
faster than violence against a nation’s 
citizens. Only in its absence can the issue 
be settled in the American way — demo- 
cratically. 
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Start playing the odds 


Bay State must lead way in legalization of gambling 


By PAUL ROBERTS 
Observer Opinion Page Editor 


Massachusetts needs to legalize casino gam- 
bling, and it needs to do it now. 

Its neighbors to the north in New Hamp- 
shire have already defeated the Bay State in 
the battle over retail business. Now gambling 
is quickly shaping up to become the next 
border dispute. And it’s a battle the state can’t 
afford to lose. 

There is an old saying “those who don’t 
learn from history are doomed to repeat it.” 
This raises the question, how did New Hamp- 
shire win the retail war? By giving the people 
what they want. Namely no sales taxes, no 
deposit on bottles and cans, and by allowing 
beer and wine to be sold on Sundays. 

What does this lesson in democracy have 
to do with legalized gambling? It’s simple. 
Even if Massachusetts was to give in to the will 
of the people now, and repeal its sales tax and 
blue laws, they would still have to play catch- 
up with New Hampshire. And that could take 
years if it were ever to happen at all. 

Time to act: The same thing would hap- 
pen if Massachusets allows New Hampshire 
or any of the other New England states to 
establish a large successful gambling casino 
before it does. 

“If we don’t act, we’re going to have to 
react. We’ll watch the gambling dollars leav- 
ing Massachusetts,” said state Rep. Michael 
P. Walsh (D-Agawam), chairman of the House 
Government Regulations Committee. 

Will having legalized casinos result in ad- 
ditional tourist dollars? Consider the fact that 
Adantic City and Las Vegas attracted more 
people than Disney World and Disney Land 
combined. 

Legal gambling in the United States is a 
$300 billion a year industry. State lottery 
officials estimate that as much as $8 billion is 
spent on gambling each year in Massachu- 
setts, only about $2 billion legally. The In- 
dian-run Foxwood casino in Connecticut, 
which employs 3,500 people with an annual 
payroll of $60 million, has posted first-year 
profits of $100 million. They are building a 
$125 million addition. 

Big business: Gambling is a huge indus- 
try that could help raise much-needed state 
revenues. But there remains a hesitation to 
legalize it because some people still have fears 
that are based not on facts but on the legends 
of poker games in the old west and mob-run 
casinos. 

Some of the arguments against extending 
the legalization of gambling to video poker 
and casinos are: crime, the temptation that it 
presents for addicted gamblers and it is also 
considered by some to be inherently evil and 
aregressive voluntary tax. But the facts do not 
bear out these fears. 

Atlantic City is often given as an example 
of crime following the legalization of gam- 
bling. The fact is Atlantic City was a dump 
before; now it is just a dump with casinos. 
Adantic City has done a poor job in regulat- 
ing and in marketing its casinos. 

When legalizing casinos, it did not include 
demanding that casino/hotels support urban 
renewal projects. We should learn from this 
mistake and not judge all casino gambling by 
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it. 

Family fun: The other side of the coin is 
Las Vegas. Vegas has been very successful in 
transforming itselfinto a safe family-oriented 
tourist mecca. Two of the biggest and newest 
casinos to open in Vegas, the Mirage and the 
Excalibur, are giant theme park-type hotels. 

The Polynesian style Mirage hotel/casino 
is complete with a 45-foot artificial voleano 
that erupts every half hour after dark. The 
newest hotel /casino, the Excalibur, is a King 
Arthur-inspired theme park that includes 
jousting matches and electronic crossbows. 

As for the temptation argument, the fact 
that a small minority has a problem with 
something (namely self-control) that should 
not keep the rest of the society from enjoying 
it. The idea that making casinos legal will 
make people gamble is ridiculous. If people 
want to gamble, now they can. 

Gambling isn’t just for Atlantic City or Las 
Vegas anymore. Most states have lotteries. 
There is also Bingo, Las Vegas nights and the 
increasing number of Indian reservations that 
are choosing to take advantage of the law, 
which allows them to open casinos because 
they are considered independent nations. 

The arguments that it is evil and a volun- 
tary tax, have been discredited long ago. 

To bet or not to bet: “Lotteries expose 
none to risk but the willing, and those wish- 
ing to be permitted to take the chance of 
gain,” said President Thomas Jefferson. 

What he meant is, “If you don’t like it, 
don’t do it.” For those who believe it is evil 
and by banning it the problem will go away, 
can you say prohibition? 

The history of gambling in the United 
States dates as far back as the history of the 
United States itself. The settlements of Vir- 
ginia was largely financed by lotteries in En- 
gland. All 13 original colonies established 
lotteries to raise revenues. The proceeds helped 
finance highways, bridges, dams, sewers, 
churches and even some of the nation’s most 
prestigious universities including Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Dartmouth, Princeton and 
William and Mary. 

By 1830, lotteries were collecting an esti- 
mated $60 million a year, or five times the 
federal budget at the time. 

More money for Mass.: Even more im- 
portant than the source of revenue it repre- 
sents, gambling is something people want. 
And the people will get it— it’s just a question 
of where they will have to go for it. 

In New England alone, there have been 
proposals for casinos in Rhode Island, Maine, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire, but the 
best Massachusetts can do so far is proposals 
for video poker machines, off-track betting 
and a high speed bingo-type game called 
Keno. 

It is inevitable that Massachusetts will 
expand legalized gambling to casinos. The 
question is whether it will be done now or put 
off until its too late to make any real impact. 

If Massachusetts allows neighboring states 
to establish casinos first, then the Bay State 
can kiss millions of tourist dollars good-bye. 

Now that is a safe bet. 
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Observer Opinion 3 
America must end unwinnable war 


Society will continue to deteriorate until it legalizes and controls all narcotics 


By TIM JOHNSTON 
Observer Opinion Editor 


| ast week, when an 18-year-old in 
Michigan was sent to a state peniten 
tiary for life for selling cocaine, it 
became obvious that the United States has no 
clue how to stop its drug problem. 

First of all, putting someone behind bars 
for 50 years costs the governmentand taxpay- 
ers money — money they do not have. Sec- 
ondly, it is not stopping the next 18-year-old 
from taking this kid’s place in the drug hier- 
archy when he is gone. 

Whatever good intentions the judge may 
have in handing out long, tough sentences to 
first-time drug offenders are quickly snuffed 
out when one sees the problems this so-called 
solution creates. The overcrowding of pris- 
ons and the increased power of those who 
occupy the higher management positions of 
the drug trade are just two very big difficulties 
that accompany this way of thinking. 

The drug war in this country is a losing 
one. Trying to solve the problem by dealing 
with the symptoms is obviously not the way to 
go. How many innocent people must be 
killed in drive-by, drug-related shootings, 
and how many people must die using lethal 
hot shots of unregulated street drugs before 
someone who can do something about the 
problem does? 

Easy solution: The answer is simple. Le- 
galize it. Legalize all of it. Everyone knows 
keeping marijuana and its derivatives illegal is 
a joke, but people must come to realize that 
the only sane, healthy, economic and effective 
way of dealing with controlled substances is 
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to actually control all of them. 

Losing the war?: When gangsters were 
making money from the numbers games, the 
government legalized the lottery. Now it 
makes the money. When gangsters started 
making their money from booking, the gov- 
ernment legalized off-track betting. Now it 
makes the money. When the gangsters were 
making their money from booze, the govern- 
ment legalized that, too. Now it makes the 
money. 

When the gangsters were making their 
money from drugs, the government declared 
war on drugs, spent billions to combat traf- 
ficking, smuggling, manufacturing and using 
of the stuff. Now the gangsters make the 
money. Now the gangsters make a lot of 
money, and gangsters with a lot of money are 
the root of the problem. 

Even the overall health of American soci- 
ety depends on the legalization of drugs. Ifall 
narcotics are made legal, the government 
could see to the manufacturing of all of the 
drugs to be distributed. The quality and doses 
could therefore be regulated and save the lives 
of many who would normally buy relatively 
unsafe, even lethal drugs on the street. 

Also, since drug users now use them ille- 
gally, one can assume they will not hesitate to 
resort to illegal means to obtain them. One 
can also look at the number of people in 
prison charged with drug-related offenses. If 
the government can oversee the distribution 
of drugs to those who are addicted (as is done 
in parts of Europe), one can assume the rate 


of other illegal activity will decrease. 

Required revenue: Perhaps the most im- 
portant, pragmatic point in the legalization 
argument is the economic argument. The 
taxation revenue generated by a legitimate 
drug trade would have a tremendous effect on 
the sagging economy. 

Drugs are not going to go away. The 
government must realize there is money to be 
made. Think of the size of the national debt 


and then think of the size of the amount of 


money spent on drugs in one year. What’s 
infinity minus infinity? 


Many great American minds will agree 
that the smokescreen of criminality surround- 
ing drugs is a solvable problem. Many say the 
only hope of the American society to survive 
with drugs is to legalize them. It is only 
common sense. 

Unless the U.S. government is involved in 
some sort of shady dealings with the Pablo 
Escobars and Manuel Noriegas of the world, 
which is entirely possible (remember Iran- 
gate?), it seems it has no other choice but to 
follow the pragmatic approach and legalize 
drugs once and for all. 


Should America legalize all narcotics? 


Paul Kady, business management 
“Well, ifthere was a practical, useful 
purpose to help people, it’s okay to 
legalize drugs. But only in the medi- 
cal field, for there is too much crime 
in the inner city.” 


Derek Jones, criminal justice 
“No. More people would be abus- 
ing it than benefitting from it. Ifthe 
opportunity arrises, people will take 
it for their advantage. It’s one thing 
ifa doctor prescribesit, butit should 
not be legal.” 


ie 


Barbara Dyer, liberal arts 

“No, because if we made all drugs 
legal, and it would be too extreme. 
It should only be legal by people 
who can prove that they are ad- 
dicted to a specific quote. It’s done 
in London with heroin. 


Alison Mendoza, general studies 

“Yes. I think it should be legalized 
but taxed. We are not making money 
on the war on drugs. We should use 
the money to rehabilitate people.” 


Jeff Lefebre, engineering science 
“No, because making drugs legal is 
not going to help the drug situation 
in this country. It will have a nega- 
tive effect. More people are going 
to try them if they were made le- 
gal.” 


Students protest delay in relaying information 


An open letter to President Dimitry: 

In deciding to attend NECC, I, as a stu- 
dent, weighed many different things. Pro- 
grams, cost, location and opportunities all 
were factors. Personal safety was not. 

The events surrounding the (alleged) at- 
tack on Monday, March 8, have shocked and 
appalled me. 

-I am furious that anyone could brutalize 
another in this manner; however, I am out- 
raged at the reaction of this college and the 
fact that the incident was not even acknowl- 
edged for nearly a week. 

In this place of learned men and women, 
it seems as if it would be obvious that the 
biggest enemy we could face would be igno- 
rance. When the attack occurred, it was the 


Students snubbed 


The biggest enemy we could 
face would be ignorance. 
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duty of the school to empower its students 
with a truthful accounting of events. 

The smallest children are told when some- 
thing happens to tell. Not only for your safety 
but for that of those around you. It seems as 
if this school should have done at least that. 

This school needs to enact some drastic 
changes in the responsibility it feels toward 
the welfare of its students. In addition to 
changes in security I would suggest open 
meetings where a certain topic should be 
sexual assault and sensitivity to such. 

You, yourself should certainly consider 
your reaction to the situation, including your 
refusal to acknowledge the word rape, prefer- 
ring assault, but perhaps the victim would 
have preferred to have been merely assaulted, 
too. 

Thank you for taking the time to read this, 
and I hope that you realize the situation needs 
a change in attitude from the top down to get 
better. 

Mary-Jo Gallagher 


An open letter to President Dimitry: 

I was disturbed and amazed to find that 
someone was abducted from campus and 
then raped on Monday night, March 8. Al- 
though the incident itself was disturbing, the 
amazing thing, I thought, was that I did not 
hear of it until three full days later. 

I do not live in Haverhill, nor do I receive 
the Haverhill Gazette, which is where the 
story was published on March 10. I heard the 
story from residents who live in Haverhill 
and, I assume, receive the paper. 

Let me get to the point. Why wasn’t a 
memo sent to the faculty ora notice placed on 
the many bulletin boards about the incident 
before Friday, March 12? Didn’t you know by 
Tuesday? Ignorance is not the way to prevent 
or avoid more attacks. Turning your back on 
such incidents is almost as if you are not 
acknowledging it happened. What about the 
woman it happened to? Shall you say to her it 
did not happen? I am curious, President 
Dimitry, ifany memo would have been sent if 
the incident had not been reported in the 
local papers. 

I must comment, now, on the memo 


itself. Why was the first paragraph written in 
such a cold and uncaring manner, for in- 
stance, “subsequently assaulted?” To say “she 
was subsequently assaulted” could mean any- 
thing from being beaten to slapped in the 
face. There was a far greater crime that hap- 
pened here than the assault. 

I ask, for the future (God forbid) victims, 
that the campus be informed as soon as you 
are informed of an alleged incident. Only you 
can ensure the people of this campus commu- 
nity are aware of their situation here. 

Thank you for your time, and I hope you 
will give thought to this letter. 

Cheryl Rich, student 
Also signed by 32 staff members and 
students. 

Editors note: 

As of press time, none of the charges have 
been proven. Also, according to the New Hamp- 
shire State police, the alleged kidnapping and 
sexual assault took place in Danville, N.H. and 
not on NECC school grounds, as originally 
believed. Look for more coverage of this story in 
the next issue of the Observer, when more details 
become available. 
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Older students add much to college life 


By LINDA HERRERA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Tt’s weird going to school with my parents,” 
said Jodi DiGloria, general studies student. 
“Mom’s got homework now, so we don’t get 
supper. We have to cook our own.” 

This is by no meansan isolated case. Of the 
6,609 students taking credit courses for the 
fall 1992 semester, 32 percent were over 30 
years old, said Lynn Ware, director of institu- 
tional research. While you may not be attend- 
ing school with your mom and dad, chances 
are you do have classes with someone who is 
old enough to be your parent or even your 
grandparent.The oldest credit student here 
last semester was 88 years old. 

According to College After 30, A Hand- 
book for Adult Students (Chudwin & 
Durrant),“... there is really no such person as 
a typical adult student. Going back to college 
or going to college for the first time after a 
long season in the world of business or in the 
realm of homemaking is no longer unusual. 
Each student shares only one thing in com- 
mon with all the others — a return to study 
after a period of time devoted to other en- 
deavors.” 

Encouragement: Sue Graham, liberal arts 
student, 43, has set her sights on a paralegal 
degree. Her eldest daughter, a former NECC 
student herself, urged her to “go for it!” 
when she first considered college. She’s very 
glad she did. Her diligence in her work is 
typical of the mature student. 

Laurel Schlosser, 42, mental health stu- 
dent, no newcomer to NECC, received her 
certification in drug and alcohol counseling. 

“I’m just glad it’s here. It’s very close and 
within my financial means,” Schlosser said. 

Schlosser is planning to transfer as many 
credits as she can to a larger college in the 
future. 

There were 619 men and 1,461 women 
from all walks of life, full-time and part-time, 
going to classes alongside more than 4,500 
younger “traditional” students. Are these 
mature students making an impact on the 
college as a whole? The answer seems to be 
“yes” and furthermore, it is a positive one. 


Their enthusiasm serves as an example and an 
inspiration to classmates and as a source of 
pleasure for their teachers. 

Splendid students: Maureen Kelley, pro- 
fessor, department of mathematics, said about 
older students in her classes, “They’re won- 
derful. They’re marvelous. They want to know 
absolutely everything.” 

Asked about grades compared to younger 
students she said that, on the whole, their 
grades are excellent. 

“If anything, they get annoyed at a 96 
percent, while the younger students are cel- 
ebrating a 76 percent,” Kelley said. 

In regard to the teacher-student relation- 


ship with her more mature students, she said 
she had no difficulty separating the classroom 
from the more casual out-of-class contact 
with those she shares common experiences 
and interests with. 

Some younger students have somewhat 
ambiguous feelings toward older members of 
their classes. One reported that she some- 
times gets jealous of the older students be- 
cause they can talk more easily with profes- 
sors, can share an “inside” joke or make a 
mutually understood reference in class that 
leaves her feeling left out. 

Experience helps: On the other hand, she 
said it was frequently easier to talk to those 


| 


same students than to her own parents. She 
admitted she would listen more carefully to 
advice offered by an older classmate than to 
advice offered at home “even though it may 
be the same advice.” 

Considerable research has been done in 
the past on adult education at NECC, prima- 
rily focusing on separate programs, special 
classes, and different methods of instruction. 
This does not address reality at NECC today, 
where the mature studentisan integral part of 
the environment and a valuable contributor 
to the excitement of the education process. 

Editor’s note: Linda Herrera is a non- 
traditional student. 


Observer encourages tolerance, reader says 


To the editor: 

I read with interest Professor Gustafson’s letter in the 
March 18 issue of the NECC Observer. He seemed to think 
that NECC’s prize-winning paper had attacked traditional 
values, chief among them, the family, although I had no 
awareness of it having done so. Professor Gustafson argued 
that the Observer would do well to accept the moral superior- 
ity of the nuclear family and not be soft on homosexuality 
which leads people to make other kinds of relational commit- 
ments. You may wonder, as I did, how the newspaper had 
shown itself to be in such a compromising position. What had 
it printed in its previous issue? 

Ah yes, that was the March 3 issue with a lead story about 
two women students, identified as lesbians, who alleged they 
were harassed in the lobby of C-Building by a group whose 
members encircled one of them so that her free passage was 
impeded, and taunted her. The incident has become a matter 
of concern to faculty and professional staff. For instance, it 
came up at a meeting of the Sexual Harassment Resource 


Observer Letter 

Group on March 8 that I attended. We wondered what should 
be done to ensure a more civil community on campus. One 
person suggested that faculty and staff be offered a workshop. 
Another suggested that President Dimitry send a letter (bulk 
mail) to every student’s home reaffirming the college’s com- 
mitment to a diverse population and an educational environ- 
ment that permits and encourages differences. I suppose that 
makes us soft on homosexuality in Professor Gustafson’s 
book. So be it. 

NECC as an institution is legally liable if it ignores or 
permits sexual harassment on its premises. Although law in 
general may seem to be invoked too often in our contentious 
society, a pluralistic democracy such as ours must rely on it to 
mediate among its diverse constituents. As we all know, a 
change of heart cannot be legislated, but social behavior can 
be and is. For instance, the law has changed some exploitative 
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behavior toward children, women, unpropertied men, Afri- 
can-Americans, to name some of the interested parties. Is 
there an American who has not benefited from it? 

At the least, what NECC stands to gain from the law and 
policy against sexual harassmentis a more civil demeanor than 
what one might have encountered in its halls in the past, and 
if not, the right to seek remedy. At the most, we might witness 
a freer and more open inquiry into the very values that 
Professor Gustafson invokes, but the kind of inquiry that 
avoids hateful utterance and is respectful of everyone’s right 
to disagree. 

Many thanks to the writer of the editorial of the March 3 
issue of the Observer, for encouraging tolerance among its 
readers. If some of us eventually learn to love one another, 
when it is legislated only that we shall not abuse each other, 
so much to the good. And of these, faith, hope and charity 
(sometimes translated as love) the greatest of these is charity. 

Eleanor Hope-McCarthy 
professor, department of English 
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legislation, but believes the HECC 
plan isa “budget based on fairness.” 

Dimitry said the HECC budget 
has the proper focus. 

“It’s the students that should 
drive the budget,” he said. 

Restraint: State Senator Bob 
Buell, R-Essex/Middlesex, said 
spending on education must be tem- 
pered by fiscal responsibility, how- 
ever. 

“But the money isn’t growing 
on trees,” Buell said. “We can’t 
release all the funds asked for if you 
want to keep the budget in bal- 
ance.... We’re getting as bad as the 
federal government.” 

As dismal as the governor’s plan 
may seem, the administration finds 
a few qualities promising. 

One increase in the governor’s 
budget is $5 million for new educa- 
tional programs at state community 
colleges, Brown said. 

Hope remains: “We have asked 
for several programs in Lawrence,” 
Brown said. “One is the Center of 
Business and Industry proposal. The 
second one is a bridge program, 
which is basically designed for train- 
ing programs in the health field and 
the police field. Those programs 
have been requested by this campus 
in that pool.” 

The governor is also recom- 
mending that campuses keep 100 
percent of the tuition they collect. 
In Massachusetts, all of the day- 
school tuition gets returned to the 
state. 

“T think tuition retention is en- 


File photo 
JOHN R. DIMITRY, NECC presi- 
dent, hopes for a good budget 
for the next fiscal year. 


forces accountability,” Dimitry said. 
“Ifyou’ve gota kind of college that 
can attract students - you should 
keep the money.” 

Massachusetts is the only state 
left where public colleges do not 
retain all of their tuition. Public 
higher education is too dependent 
on the Commonwealth, Dimitry 
said, 

Students feel cuts: Another leg- 
islative tempest has formed recently 
that will have a significant impact 
on the future of college tuition. 
HECC has mandated a two to four 
percent increase in state tuition for 
the coming year. 

The increase would amount to 
$1 per credit hour, or at least $12 
per full-time student, Dimitry said. 


State Support For Higher Education 
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* Includes retained tuition at universities. 


** Governor's House 1 Recommendation includes full tuition retention, employees 
share of group insurance cost and 6% collective bargaining salary increase. 


$100,000 in revenue, with the col- 
lege retaining approximately half, 
since half of the credits NECC of- 
fers are through the division of con- 
tinuing education. 

The vote to raise tuition was 
adopted by a narrow vote of 6-5. 
Voting against the increase was 
Piedad Robertson, state education 
secretary and chairperson of the 
council. 

“(Robertson) feels that any in- 
crease isa burden for students,” said 
Maria Rodriguez, HECC director 
of public affairs. “HECC should try 
to hold down students’ total cost.” 


HECC controls college tuition 
costs, it does not have any authority 
over student fees. Robertson said 
raising tuition, along with the pos- 
sibility fees may also be increased by 
individual colleges, would give stu- 
dents a “double whammie,” 
Rodriguez said. 

“Ifyou keep raising tuition, fewer 
people are going to be able to go to 
school,” said Len Angelo, business 
student. “Even if it seems like a 
little, to some, the increase could 
really hurt.” 

Rodriguez said HECC members 
voted for the increase for two rea- 
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money from the legislature. She said 
it would have been harder for the 
council to ask for more money with- 
out appearing to “do their part” to 
raise revenue. 

Another reason stems from the 
possibility that if HECC did not 
mandate a tuition cap, colleges 
would raise tuition anyway - higher 
than the 4 percent proposed. 

Dimitry stands firm against a 
tuition increase and says he will try 
to keep the costs low for students. 

“I’m going to formally recom- 
mend to our board on April 7 that 
we increase it to the bare bones 
minimum (2 percent),” he said. 


CBI’s move to Lawrence criticized at legislators’ meeting 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Managing Editor 


As the Center for Business and Industry (CBI) 
loads up the U-Haul for the proposed move 
to Lawrence, some area legislators are at- 
tempting to siphon the gas from the trucks. 

At a recent luncheon in the Bentley Li- 
brary, politicians aired their criticisms about 
the proposed relocation of the program, ar- 
guing the expansion should remain in Haver- 
hill. 

“We should create new facilities here,” 
said state senator James P. Jajuga, D-Methuen. 
“There’s too much concentration in 
Lawrence.” 

Construction of new facilities in Haverhill 
may not be an easy task. Historically, the 
college failed to get the authority to build at 
Haverhill with past governors, said John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president. 

“With Lawrence we have a better chance,” 
he said. 

The move is prompted by CBI’s selection 
as one of the six National Supplier Training 


Lawrence strategy 


“With Lawrence we have a 
better chance,” Dimitry said. 


rations, such as Texas Instruments, Xerox and 
Digital Equipment Association. 

The increased demands on CBI are “se- 
verely hampered by lack of adequate space,” 
said Dimitry in a memo to the NECC legisla- 
tive delegation. But the politicians joked that 
if he wanted to see cramped working condi- 
tions, he should take a look at the small, State 
House offices. 

A building for the center has not been 
chosen yet, but it will require 30,000 to 
40,000 square feet and $850,000 in appro- 
priated funds. The bill will appear before the 
House Ways and Means Committee April 14. 

“Let’s take CBI and use it to unite these 
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The Point will also feature various types of 
beverages and snack food. 

No rivalry: “We do not want to compete 
with the cafe,” Signorelli said. “There will be 
snack foods, soda, juice and possibly non- 
alcoholic frozen drinks. The menu is not 
combined as of yet.” 

The Point will contain a bar, with three 
counter heights to allow access to handi- 
capped students and tables and chairs. 

“The Point sounds better than sitting in 
the Tile Lounge listening to all the loud- 
mouths,” said Brett Gregoire, business man- 
agement. 

According to Signorelli, the Point is com- 
ing to NECC to teach social responsibility by 
providing a social atmosphere. It creates an 
alternative to going out and getting drunk, 
providing a social atmosphere without the 
alcohol. 

Leisure spot: “The Point will not encour- 
age drinking,” Signorelli said. “That is notits 
goal. It is a place for students to relax and get 
acquainted.” 

According to Signorelli, students will at- 


tend even without the alcohol being served. 

“Social life is as important as academic,” 
he said. “We get more out of academics when 
we feel comfortable.” 

“A social atmosphere is needed,” said 
Wendy Shaffer, director of development. 
“College should be a broader experience than 
just academics; students need to form peer 
groups.” 

Clubs will be able book the Point for 
social activities, such as Christmas parties. 

Accessible: “Another advantage of the 
Point is its availability,” Signorelli said. “If 
teachers would like to show a film to their 
class, the Point is available and will offer a 
relaxed atmosphere.” 

“T personally wouldn’t stay after school to 
goto the Point, but I might between classes,” 
said Dave Comerford, liberal arts. “If there 
were popular bands for entertainment, I would 


» 


go. 

The Point will be run by students involved 
in the NECC Hotel/Restaurant Manage- 
ment program. Through the co-op education 
program two positions, a pub manager and a 
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determine which students will be admitted. 
The state will then transfer tuition money 
from the student’s home district to the new 
one chosen. 

Struggling: Before introducing panelists, 
who included Thomas Fowler-Finn, Haver- 
hill superintendent of schools, and state Rep- 
resentative Mark Roosevelt, D-Boston, mem- 
ber of the House Education Committee, 
moderator James Fiorentini provided the as- 
sembly with statistics regarding how poorly 
American children scored in international 
testing of industrialized nations. 

In mathematics, 13-year-old students fin- 
ished last, and 9-year-old students did little 
better, beating only one country. The results 
in science and geography were no better. 
American children finished last again, scoring 
significantly below all other countries. 

On the national level, Massachusetts fin- 
ished about 35th in scholastic aptitude test- 
ing. Statewide, Haverhill does not fare well 
compared to the wealthier surrounding towns, 
Fiorentini said. 

Fowler-Finn describes himself as “apoliti- 
cal” regarding his professional activities as an 
educator, and “dispolitical” regarding his feel- 
ings about the way politics operates. He said 
he is hopeful those feelings will reverse when 
the state finally passes an education reform 
package stabilizing school funding. 

On the defensive: Despite receiving 
$1,200 less per student than is allotted on 
average elsewhere in the Commonwealth, the 
Haverhill school system has made its mark in 
Massachusetts through grants, creative man- 
agement and cut-backs, Fowler-Finn said. 

Haverhill has been chosen as one of seven 
state restructuring sites for model programs 
in bilingual and special education. It is also 
one of four school districts selected as a state 
leadership site, he said. 

Anincreasein student enrollment of 1,100 
is projected for next year. Four rehabilitated 
facilities have already opened, and two new 
schools are slated to open this year, he said. 

“Haverhill public schools do a very good 
job with a teaching staff second to none,” he 
said. “We’re doing well, but we're going to 
need help. If education reform doesn’t pass, 
we’re in deep trouble.” 

Foreign concept: He attributes American 
children’s poor test scores to a shorter school 


year than other countries, not for lack of 


leadership or programs. Japanese students 
attend school an additional 60 days per year. 
By high school graduation, they have ac- 


quired four more years of education than 
American children. 

Neither the state or he nation has the 
commitment to extend the school year, partly 
due to the additional expenses entailed, 
Fowler-Finn said. 

Roosevelt commended Fowler-Finn’s ef- 
forts, but warned the audience that his mes- 
sage would not be particularly uplifting. 

“We need to be honest,” he said. “We all 
try to do a very good job, but for a variety of 
reasons, we’re not.” 

Global work force: Future employment 
for today’s youths will mean competing with 
applicants on an international level, and Mas- 
sachusetts’ children are not equipped, he 
said. 

Acknowledging that money and educa- 
tion are not synonymous, Roosevelt said the 
state must take responsibility to improve 
schools and society using nonmonetary means. 
He said Massachusetts has two major re- 
sources: cranberries and brainpower. Although 
ranked the fourth richest state in the country, 
Massachusetts has cut its education budget 
four consecutive years, and now ranks 50th in 
educational spending, he said. 

Roosevelt contends the state not only 
spends too little money, it does not spend it 
fairly. To improve education, the child must 
come first, he said. 

School choice will give the Secretary of 
Education of the Commonwealth the right to 
dictate class sizes for every district in the state, 
Roosevelt said. School choice will also result 
in unfair competition, with poorer communi- 
ties losing students and money to a wealthier 
neighbor, he said. 

Not optimistic: “There are more ques- 
tions about the senate’s mandated school 
choice plan than answers,” Roosevelt said. 

Among them are basics such as how the 
plan will work, and legal guidelines used to 
uphold the secretary’s decisions, he said. 

Representative Brian Dempsey, D-Haver- 
hill, said education reform is top priority for 
the legislature, but he is surprised the senate 
passed the school choice mandate. 

He hit the bill for not addressing the issue 
of transportation costs, which will have a 
definite financial impact on the state, and for 
failing to accomplish its general purpose, he 
said. 

Unjust: “It does not address the major 
issue of fairness and equity for all students in 
the Commonwealth,” Dempsey said. 

Sen. James Jajuga, D-Methuen, supports 
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Calling the meeting to order 


INTRODUCING SEVERAL guests at the educational forum held at the Haverhill 
Public Library is James Fiorentini, chair of the Haverhill City Democratic 


Committee. 


the school choice plan and was one of 20 
senators to vote for it. 

Admitting to some budgetary inconsis- 
tencies in the pilot program, Jajuga said reso- 
lutions have been made, and asserted the 
state’s institutions must be shaken up. 

“School choice is not the panacea for the 
state’s educational system,” he said. “But itis 
a part of the overall stimulus to move in a new 
direction.” 

Good and Ill: Under some circumstances, 
Roosevelt favors school choice, but many 
unintended negative effects may come from 
the law, he said. 

“Why would any community want to 
invest a lot of its own local money to build a 
school if it can be ordered to educate kids 
from another community, which won’t have 
to participate in paying for it?” Roosevelt 
asked. 

One problem with tuition transfer be- 
tween communities is that the amount will 
equal the tuition cost, up to $5,000, of the 
receiving school, Fowler-Finn said. This re- 
sults in the state transferring more money to 
the receiving school than is allotted the send- 
ing district, thereby taking from kids who 
remain, he said. 

Fowler-Finn opposes school choice be- 
cause his district is already overcrowded and 
under budget, he said. He is unable to im- 
prove conditions by losing allotted state funds 
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to the choice school. 

Regression: “School choice is disappoint- 
ing,” said Louise Bevilacqua, NECC circula- 
tion librarian and HCDC member. 

In terms of society’s right and fiscal re- 
sponsibility, she thinks the plan is wrong on 
every account. She opposes school choice 
primarily because she believes children should 
get the best education in their own neighbor- 
hood. 

“It is a disgrace to think education is not 
good enough in one’s own town,” she said. 
“Education should be funded in such a way 
that it is equal for all.” 

Failure to override proposition 2 1/2 re- 
sults in voters sending their children to other 
school districts, and it raises issues concerning 
the burden to reimburse those towns, she 
said. 

Equity threatened: Bevilacqua fears school 
choice may undo what desegregation accom- 
plished 20 years ago. 

Regarding the use of school choice in 
Haverhill, she said she is horrified someone 
would send their children to another district 
to avoid multi-cultural experiences. 

“I find it appalling that such a form of 
segregation could be a law,” she said. 

The school choice plan is unfair to the 
student and the taxpayer, Bevilacqua said. 

“Don’t set a trend to reverse 
desegregation’s deed,” Bevilacqua said. 
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Cheerful warrior 


Former high school teacher realizes 
need for assisting hungry, needy 


By DEIRDRE HEALY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


In a world plagued by homelessness and 
unemployment, there is an oasis — Bread and 
Roses. 

“Perhaps the priorities in this country 
need to shift from profit to children,” said 
Mary Marra, co-founder of the Bread and 
Roses Community Meals program. 

“Remember one of four children in Mas- 
sachusetts goes to bed hungry.” 

This is what she would recommend to 
President Clinton if she were named adviser 
for Health and Human Services. 

Marra, through the Bread and Roses Com- 
munity meals program, is actively involved in 
creating social change. 

“However, individuals, consciousness and 
grassroots efforts to meare the keys to change,” 
she said. “Also, I would never want to be the 
adviser because I don’t do well in highly 
structured organizations.” 

Charisma: Marra beams with a special 
energy and charm — clearly someone who 
loves what she does. 

The Bread and Roses project has provided 
meals for people in need for the past 13 years. 
When it all began, Marra was working as a 
high school teacher at St. Mary’s School in 
Lawrence. She and a friend recognized the 
need for such a service, and their hunch was 
verified when 70 volunteers came to the first 
organizational meeting. Forty meals were 
served the night Bread and Roses program 
opened. 

Today, the program sometimes serves 300 
meals a night. Marra said during the 1980s, 
many of her guests were homeless people who 


Judgment free 


“Everyone who comes to the 
Bread and Roses ts very cou- 
rageous and that helps to keep 
things in perspective,” Mary 
Marra said. “Even though 
Bread and Roses has grown 
tremendously, its small, per- 
sonalized philosophy re- 
mains.” 


had either been deinstitutionalized or had 
become homeless due to dramatic rent in- 
creases brought on by investors who bought 
and sold property for a substantial profit. 

Today, there are more homeless shelters in 
Lawrence and Bread and Roses has even 
started a housing trust program. Since its 
conception in 1988, the program has devel- 
oped housing units based on the Community 
Land Trust model, requiring program mem- 
bers to never sell property for profit. 

Refuge: Although the number of home- 
less people at Bread and Roses has decreased, 
Marra sees more families who have come to 
them as their last resort. For her it is difficult 
to see children in need of much more than 
dinner, but she is happy to be able to offer a 
meal, smile and hug. 

While walking through the Lawrence area, 
Marra cheerfully greets people on the street. 
She finds the perseverance and energy to live 
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late April. 


and work in a city with so many problems, 
because of people she works with. 

“Everyone who comes to the Bread and 
Roses is very courageous and that helps to 
keep things in perspective,” she said. 

“Even though Bread and Roses has grown 
tremendously, its small personalized philoso- 
phy remains. The program is about people 
meeting people without judgments or expec- 
tations.” 

Everyone, from the coordinating team to 
volunteers to guests, share this personalized 
theme, she said. 

One volunteer said, “Before you can work 
for other’s liberation, you have to commit to 
personal liberation.” 

Haven: In a world, which is often angry 
and confused, Marra provides a peaceful en- 


vironment, providing not only food, but hope 
as well. 

Marra said if she won Megabucks, she 
would expand the housing trust program, 
then support another Bread and Roses group. 

“And, for all the Bread and Roses people, 
I would buy a house on the ocean for every- 
one to enjoy,” she said. 

Although Bread and Roses does not re- 
ceive federal funding, and the chances of 
winning Megabucks are slim, Marra’s dream 
may be accomplished. 

Without money it may take longer, which 
she understands, believing that everything 
has its time. 

Two books Marra recommends are How 
Can I Help, by Ram Daas, and, Heart Politics, 
by Fran Peavey. 


Was it the Hulk? Spider-Man? Or mae Captain America? They were just a character in a comic book, but 


you knew they were something special. Some 


ly who stood up for the little guy, and maybe got stepped on 


for doing it. Somebody who did the right thing, even Ln A they didn't always want to. And they made you 


feel like maybe you coul 


be a hero, too. 


Some people say there aren't any heroes anymore. But they probably don't read Marvel Comics. 


Messina’s Shopping Center 


(508) 975-7730 


North Andover, MA 
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Hard work 


paying off 
Russian refugee excels 
in Rad. Tech. program 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Features Editor 


Radilogic Technology student sits on 
her couch with her legs tucked under 
and a textbook spread open before her. 

Cupping her mug of strong, hot coffee, 
Zoya Motoviola appears timid and is genu- 
inely bewildered as to why she has been 
chosen to be profiled. 

In fact, she brushed aside the notion that 
Carol Wallace, program director and adviser, 
has praised her as an inspiration to other 
English as a Second Language (ESL) stu- 
dents. 

“I do not know why I should be inter- 
viewed,” she said. 

Motovilova was born in Siberia and lived 
in Burnaul, its largest city, until she and her 
family moved to the Ukraine when her grand- 
mothers became ill. She was just 10 years old, 
a third-grade student. 

In October 1989, Motovilova left the 
Ukraine with her 10- year-old daughter, Irene. 

With darting eyes, she said political and 
personal reasons prompted her to leave her 
family and country. 

“Have you heard of anti-Semitism?” she 
asked, 

Passages: Motovilova and her daughter 
spent two months in Austria, then seven 
months more in Italy, waiting for passports 
and legal documentation, before arriving in 
the United States. It took so long because 
they did not have a sponsor. 


| nside her darkened living room, the 


When the Jewish Community Services of 


the North Shore, in Salem, Mass., located a 
community in Andover to help them, the two 
refugees flew to Boston. Being unable to ask 


questions or understand a word of English 
was awful, she said. 

Anxious to learn to speak English, 
Motovilova enrolled in ESL courses at the 
Lawrence campus and succeeded in complet- 
ing all four levels in just over a year. Her 
degree in economics, earned in Russia, proved 
to be useless in the United States due to 
differences in the two countries’ economic 
structures, 

Searching for a new career, a relative sug- 
gested the field of radiology as an option. 
Although it is important all Russian students 
have a strong background in physics, chemis- 
Motovilova said she 
a knack for medical 


try and mathematics, 
never knew she had 
technology 

Tough year: Motovilova said she had to 
get through English Composition I and II, 
English Literature and Math before being 
accepted into the Radiologic Technology 
program, The English classes were especially 
difficult for her, 
Marian Johnson, for keeping her going. 

She said when she firstapproached Wallace 
about entering the Rad. Tech. program, 
Wallace never promised her anything. But by 
the end of her first year, she was accepted into 
the program. 

“She said she was taking a risk,” Motovilova 
said. 

Wallace recalls having some concerns ac- 
cepting Motovilova into the program. 

“My big concern was with language,” she 
said. “I was overwhelmed to think that she 
could come in having just learned English.” 

As an adviser, she said she doesn’t want to 
set students up for failure. 

With such a heavy concentration in sci- 
ence and math, Wallace was concerned with 


and she credits her teacher, 


New beginnings 


“Things are very social in 
Russia,” said Zoya 
Motovilova. “But here, it is 
different. I think I can make 
friends, but I don’t know how. 
People don’t walk down the 
streets — they just sit in their 
houses, or go out to restau- 
rants.” 


the amount of translation needed between 
English and Russian. But after interviewing 
her, Wallace was convinced that Motovilova 
would make a good student. 

“She is very bright, with a great ability to 
learn,” Wallace said. “The proof is in the 
pudding. She did really well.” 

Job search: This last semester is especially 
busy for Motovilova. In addition to her classes, 
she is interning at the Hale Hospital and 
readying for the registry exam in July. She is 
also looking for a job. As a political refugee, 
she has a green card and is able to work. 

“T didn’t know anything about Radiologic 
Technology,” she said. “Now I love this 
profession.” 

After working for 10-12 years putting 
numbers together, she has discovered she 
enjoys working with people, especially sick 
people. She also likes working with the ad- 
vanced equipment her new profession offers. 

“T am very happy this country could help 
me get an education,” she said. “I am very 
grateful for that. I just can’t wait to get my 
first job.” 

Culture shock: The most difficult aspect 
of living in America for Motovilova to under- 
stand is the apparent lack ofimportance friend- 
ships bear on daily life. 

“Even if you have friends, it is not very 
important to you to spend time with them, to 
be very close to them,” she said. 

She misses living in a big city like in Russia, 
where she attended plays and went to the 
theatre every other day. The theatre was not 
expensive, and anybody could afford to go, 
she said. But she has not been to the theatre 


since she arrived in this country. 

“Things are very social in Russia,” she 
said, “But here, it is different. I think I can 
make friends, but I don’t know how. People 
don’t walk down the streets. They just sit in 
their houses, or go out to restaurants.” 

She said she is used to people walking in 
the streets, talking, laughing, joking. 

“Maybe that is why I don’t like living in 
Andover,” Motovilova said. “Itis a very small 
place. Maybe Maybe 
people here are not very sincere,” 

While Motovilova acknowledges the last 
three years have been a struggle, her 13-year- 
old daughter Irene never admits that relocat- 


Boston is different. 


ing was difficult, her mother said. 

“She always liked it here, always had 
friends,” Motoviloya said. 

The intense study involved in the Rad. 
Tech. program has left little free time for 
Motovilova, and it is apparent both mother 
and daughter are looking forward to gradua- 
tion. 

“Irene says I love my bones more than I 
love her,” Motovilova said. 

Family support: As she and Irene were 
once sponsored, Motovilova is now sponsor- 
ing her mother, stepfather, her brother and 
his family. They arrived in August, and she is 
happier now that they are here. 

She worried about them while they were 
in Russia, as she worries now about her friends 
still there. She sees her old country’s situation 
worsening, and wonders when the revolution 
will start. She doesn’t believe the necessary 
transitions will be peaceful. 

She knows she will never go back. 


New face at Lawrence library 


Librarian confronts changes needed for newest campus addition 


By MARIA GARCIA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Fighting to do her best and move forward to 
fulfill her position successfully are the two 
goals of the new Lawrence campus librarian. 

Ellen Medigan, 27, who has a master’s 
degree in library science from Alabama Uni- 
versity, expressed her desire for improve- 
ments for the new Lawrence campus library. 
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Frames 
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Same day developing 


200 Main St., Haverhill 
372-3280 


“Ifanybody has a complaint or idea for the 
library, don’t be afraid to talk to me or 
anybody else from here about it,” Medigan 
said. 

Opinions about the still incomplete facil- 
ity remain mixed. 

Unavallability: Lidia Crespo, liberal arts 
student, said, “They don’t have art books, so 
I couldn’t do my job.” 

Cristine Cardello, registered nursing stu- 
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dent, said, “It is much improved now than 
from the beginning. It feels like a library now. 
Before we had nothing.” 

Medigan and the rest of the staff are 
concerned about students’ needs. They are 
willing to listen to opinions and make progress. 

Priorities are to get a larger collection and 
provide better public service, she said. 

Hectic schedule: Although she works 
approximately 30 hours a week at NECC, 
almost 15 in the Fitchburg State College 
library, and a few more hours in a clothing 
store, Medigan still goes to the Haverhill 
campus searching for new things to learn 
about the quiet study area. 

After graduating from high school, she 
went to nursing school and didn’t like it. She 
then tried biology and earned her degree in 
that field. However, biology didn’t interest 
her either. 

It was not until she had a part-time job as 
a librarian for five years as an undergraduate 
that she realized how much she loves her 
profession. 

“The two things that I like the most about 
my job are service to the public and doing 
research,” she said. “I love to do research.” 

Medigan was born in Germany, where she 
lived until she was 11 months old. 

Expert advice: She also talked about her 
experience as a college student, and advised 
students not to give up and go for what they 
want. 

“If you think you want to do something, 
and then you realize you don’t, don’t be 
afraid to start all over again,” she said. 

Besides reading, walking and swimming, 
Medigan spends free time with her mother 


Book worm 


D. Fraser photo’ 
ELLEN MEDIGAN faces a busy sched- 
ule making changes for the new 
Lawrence campus library. 


and sister in Ayer, where she has lived for 22 
years. 

She is looking for her own apartment, 
preferably in the Greater Lawrence area. 

Though she is not sure whether she wants 
another master’s degree or a Ph.D. in library 
science, Medigan said she is interested in 
continuing her education in the future. 
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Real life experience helps students 


Diverse background creates steadfast building-blocks for classroom instruction 


By HEIDI BREITWIESER 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A new NECC professor captures his students’ attention with 
a unique teaching style. 

“When I’m teaching, I try to use examples from my work 
experience to assist the students in understanding the course 
material,” said Frank DePippo, division of continuing educa- 
tion coordinator for history, government and the paralegal 
studies certificate program, hired part-time last fall. 

Course load: DePippo also teaches Litigation, Civil Rights 
and Liberties, Intro to Law and Intro to Criminal Justice. 

DePippo was born in Methuen and raised in Lawrence. He 
attended high school at Central Catholic, college at North- 
eastern University and law school at Suffolk University. 

“T went to law school because I have always wanted to 
teach at the college level,” DePippo said. 

At 22, DePippo held his first full-time job as the chief oflaw 
enforcement at the Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island with the 
National Park Service. 

Seven states: He then became a special agent with the 
U.S. governmentand worked in Chicago, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Virginia and Massachusetts. 

When he decided to go to law school at night, he worked 
in Boston for the Organized Crime Drug Task Force with the 
Department of Justice. 

Asan enforcementattorney in Washington, D.C., with the 
Department of Treasury, DePippo was the comptroller of the 
currency, which he described as “similar to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Agency.” 

Next, DePippo worked as an attorney in the tort claims 
division in Boston, and assistant city attorney in Keene, N.H. 
Under a federal grant, he became a special drug prosecutor in 
Concord, N.H. 

Devoted: “A good role model for someone new to this 
college, including instructors, is John Guarino (professor, 
department of history and government),” DePippo said. 

“He has taught here many years, and he is still very helpful 
to students and has a great deal of energy,” he said. “The 
faculty members at this college are very dedicated individu- 
als.” 


Hard work 


“There is a great demand among stu- 
dents for the NECC paralegal studies 
program ,” DePippo said. “It’s through 
the efforts of President John Dimitry, 
Dean Robert McDonald, Assistant 
Dean Mary Prunty, Dr. Usha Sellers, 
Virginia Noonan, and other members 
of the social science staff.” 


DePippo has been a professor since 1988 at various 
colleges and has also taught courses at other institutions since 
1976, such as first-aid and some courses at police academies. 

A variety of people who work within public institutions do 
not get the credit they deserve from the public, and students 
should realize this, DePippo said. 

Serviceable: “These people are helpful and an inspiration 
to me, and they should be thanked now and again,” he said. 

“There is a great demand for the NECC paralegal studies 
program and certificate program,” DePipposaid. “It’s through 
the efforts of President John Dimitry, Robert McDonald 
(dean of academic affairs), Mary Prunty (assistant dean of 
academic affairs), Usha Sellers (chairperson, divison of social 
services), Virginia Noonan (coordinator, paralegal program), 
and other members of the social science staff.” 

“Hopefully, there will be paralegal courses taught there in 
the future, and that would be good, because the Lawrence 
Superior Court is right there and the students could get 
hands-on experience,” DePippo said. 


| 


Different approach 


D. Fraser photo 
FRANK DePIPPO brings first-hand knowledge to the 
paralegal studies program at NECC. 
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Christians are convinced that Christ is risen, that he stepped out 


of the tomb victorious over 


death and the grave. 


This is hard to believe—unless Christ has accomplished a miracle in your 


own life: bringing spiritual life, washing away sins, giving the joyous 


assurance of eternal life. 


Because Christ has brought us from death to life, we go beyond the pain of Good Friday 
into the hope of Easter Sunday. 
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Striving to make 
safer community 


College to offer rape prevention 
workshops to raise awareness 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Editor 


student, the college is taking measures to prevent future 
incidents, starting with upcoming rape awareness work- 
shops. 

The workshops, sponsored by the Office of Staff Develop- 
ment, will focus on prevention, awareness, protection, reporting, 
police and medical procedures and victim/witness services. 

Judith Kamber, director of staff development, said the pro- 
grams will show people how to prevent sexual assaults and how 
to handle the situation if it does occur. 

Vital knowledge: “For all people, particularly women, it’s 
necessary to have this rape awareness information,” she said 

Bill Rayno, a Methuen rape officer on the sexual assault team 
and instructor in NECC’s criminal justice program, will facilitate 
the workshops. 

Rayno said the recent incident may have startled many people 
here because of the rare occurrence of crimes of this nature in 
what they consider a safe area. 

“Lots of students are concerned, because this hardly ever 
happens here,” he said. “The basic concept is there’s always the 
possibility that it could happen. Things like that can happen 
anywhere.” 

Unacceptable: Rayno said one in eight women in this 
country will be sexually assaulted during her lifetime. 

“Just because thatis a fact, doesn’t mean we have to acceptit,” 
he said. “It takes three things for this crime to occur — desire, 
opportunity and ability. We cannot control desire or ability, but 
if we reduce the opportunity, we may be able to expand that one- 


S ince the recent alleged abduction and rape of an NECC 


Campus-wide efforts 


Kamtber said a number of other projects 
are being planned and that others organi- 
zations at the college, including the 
Women’s Resource Network and Office of 
Student Affairs, will launch similar 


efforts. She also hopes to see self-defense 
courses provided. 


The following tips for rape prevention and procedures to 
follow if assaulted or raped were offered by Judith Kamber, 
director of staff development.’ 

At home: 

Q All entrances should be lighted. 

Q Make sure all doors and windows have adequate locks. 
Q Know who is at the door before opening it. 

QO Never reveal personal information to a stranger. 

Q Do not tell a caller you are alone, either at the door or 
at home. 

Q When returning at night, have keys ready before getting 
to the door. 

QO Know some neighbors and which ones can be trusted in 
case of an emergency. 

Q Don’t investigate if an intruder is suspected. Leave at 
once and call the police. 

QO Never leave a key outside the house. Leave it with a 
trusted neighbor if necessary. 

Q If you receive an obscene phone call, hang up immedi- 
ately and call the police. 

Q Teach children how and when to answer the door or 
phone. 

Q Instruct a baby-sitter never to tell anyone who phones 
that she is alone with children. 

Q Do not admit strangers into your home. If an unex- 
pected repairman calls, check his identification and have it 


in-eight ratio.” 

The workshops will provide several safety measures that can 
reduce the likelihood of being raped. Rayno said it is of primary 
importance for an individual to know his/her surroundings and 
suggested some basic safety measures. 

He said students going across campus or to their cars should 
walk in well-lit areas, walk in groups whenever possible and check 
the back seats of their cars. 

Getting prepared: If a person is attacked, he or she should 
know what options are available, Rayno said. 

He said if a woman is being attacked and unsuccessfully tries 
to fend off her attacker, she may try other forms of defense such 
as pretending to faint or vomiting on her attacker. 

Whether or not the victim knows self-defense techniques or 
has mace will help her decide how to react to an assault. 

The location of the attack is another variable, determining, for 
example, whether the victim’s screams for help will be heard, he 
said. 

Overcoming trauma: The workshops will also explore what 
steps a victim should take ifraped. This information will include 
how to report the crime to police and how to receive proper 
medical attention. 

Rayno said individuals are provided with important services if 
they are victims of sexual assault. 

“The District Attorney’s Office now provides victim’s advo- 
cates who look out for the victims,” he said. 

In the past, counsel was provided only for those accused of 
crimes, but since the Victim’s Rights Act was passed, legislation 
provides victims with the right to a victim’s advocate, he said. 

Ally: Advocates provide information, emotional support, 
counseling and referral services for victims. They also keep the 
victim informed of case status, and explain court procedures and 
the court system. i 

Many victims suffer from rape trauma syndrome, a wide range 
of physical and emotional reactions to the trauma of rape. Rayno 
said counseling is provided for victims who experience this. 

“They have to understand these feelings are perfectly nor- 
mal,” he said. 

Kamber said these workshops are just the first step in the 
college’s effort to inform students and staff about rape. 

More training: She said a number of other projects are being 
planned and that others organizations at the college; including 
the Women’s Resource Network and Office of Student Affairs, 
will launch similar efforts. She also hopes to see self-defense 
courses provided. 

“I think if we are better educated, we have a better chance at 
avoiding it, and if we are attacked, we can better know how to 
handle it,” she said. 

The workshops will be held in Haverhill on April 12, at noon 
and 3:30 p.m. in the library conference area, and in Lawrence on 
April 15 at noon in room 149. 


slipped under the door. Verify his employment by calling his 
place of employment. 

On the street: 

Q Appearance is important. An attacker looks for those who 
seem passive, so stand and walk tall with a purposeful stride. 

Q It is wise to make brief eye contact with strangers. Let the 
person know you see him or her and are not afraid. Don’t stare, 
so confidence won’t be taken as a come on. 

Q If stopped by someone in a car asking directions, never get 
close enough to be grabbed. 

QO Ifyou think you are being followed, change direction. Head 
for the nearest open business or lighted house and ask for help. 

Q Avoid deserted places. The best defense is having people 
around. 

Q Plan a route, especially at night. Stay in well-lit areas. 

Q Walk facing traffic, so approaching cars can be seen. 

Q Dress practically. Wear clothes that provide freedom of 
movement. 

O Always carry keys and identification separately. If both are 
stolen, someone has the address and house keys. 

Q Ifyou fear danger, yell “Fire.” Don’t yell “Rape” or Help.” 

In the car: 

Q Have keys in hand when approaching your car. 

O Check the back seat for intruders, even when the car is 
locked. 

OQ Never leave your car unlocked. Never hide an extra key 


Rape prevention tips offered to stu 


anywhere in the car. 

Q When driving, keep the doors locked and windows up pat 
way. 

O Park in well-lit areas away from bushes and potential hidit 
places. 

Q If you think you are being followed, drive to a public pla 
or police station. : 

Q If you have car trouble, open the hood and turn on t 
hazard lights. If someone stops to help, stay in your car, lock 
and ask them to call the police or a garage. Do not leave the ¢ 
or accept help from a stranger. 

Q If someone tries to enter the car while it is stopped, ke 
honking the horn. Go through a red light ifit can be done safel 
This may attract a police officer. 

Q Refuse to pick up any hitchhikers. 

If assaulted: 

Q Try to calm the attacker. Say things that will remind hi 
you’re a person, not an object. Tell him you have children. A 
him about his family. 

Q Try to discourage the attacker. Tell him you are pregnar 
have V.D. or that you are having your period. Pretend to fair 
cry hysterically, act insane or even urinate in your pants. 

Q If at home, tell him a husband or boyfriend will be hon 
soon. 

U Forceful opposition may discourage an attacker, but yc 
must be committed to inflicting pain to get away. 
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QDo not fight when faced with a gun or knife against your 
dody. 
Q If you have children, be sure they do what the attacker 
jays. 

If raped: 

OAs soon as you are safe, call the police and give your 
ocation. 

~ Q While waiting for the officer, don’t shower, douche or 
wash in any way because evidence of the crime will be 
destroyed. 
~ QDo not throw away torn clothing or straighten up the 
where the rape took place. This is also evidence. 
QO The first officer arriving will need information regarding 
he location of the offense, a description of the suspect and the 
hicle used. The police want to find the assailant as soon as 
ible. 
Q Once the information is taken, you will be taken to the 
ital where treatment will be given by people trained to 
teal with sexual assault trauma. 


ful opposition may discourage an 
her, but you must be committed to 
inflicting pain to get away. 


“The Feminist Fullback’ 


speaks out against sexism 


Looks at women’s image as portrayed by mass media 


By SAMANTHA BUFFUM 
Observer Staff Reporter 


omen fighting domestic violence, rape, and sexual 
harassment could have the mass media and Hollywood 
to thank for the way men view women. 

Jackson Katz, a pro-feminist speaker, isa member of the group 
Real Men, an anti-sexist men’s organization founded in Boston 
in 1988. The group’s goal is to speak out against sexism and all 
forms of male violence against women. 

Katz stressed the important roles the mass media and Holly- 
wood play in how women are portrayed during a recent lecture 
at NECC sponsored by the Women’s Resource Network. 

“Mass media and one in eight Hollywood films depict rape in 
the genre of slasher films,” he said. “Freddy Crougar in Night- 
mare On Elm Street, Jason in Friday The 13th, and Michael in 
Halloween , are typical slasher films in which murder is preceded 
by asexually arousing scene. You'll see women taking showers or 
swimming in the nude, and then the murder occurs. So once the 
male is excited, the murder takes place.” 

Katz said rapes by boys under 14 are on a sharp increase. “ To 
say that the mass media has nothing to do with it would be naive.” 

In a recent survey, the National Coalition of Television 
Violence found youths could identify Jason and Freddy Crougar, 
but were not able to identify George Washington or Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Video stores also help depict the image that women enjoy 
sexual violence by the pictures they choose to use on the cassette 
holders, Katz said. 

“When you go into to the video stores, on the covers of horror 
films or erotic thrillers, you see women skimpily clad, her face has 
a weird expression of pleasure and pain, with a knife lying beside 
her breast, dripping with blood. This is supposed to be sexy and 
turn on men and women, but in reality, itis the sexualization and 
eroticazation of violence.” 

Young kids are growing up in a society believing rape is OK, 
without fully understanding their own sexuality, Katz said, 
adding that historically, sexual harassment, rape and domestic 
violence were considered “women’s issues.” 

“T have a problem with that, because men feel they don’t have 
to get involyed. We (men) all have sisters, friends, who are 
women and we care about. We share the same bathrooms and 
beds. If so many of us have women we care about, why aren’t we 
speaking out,” asked Katz. 

Rape is men’s violence against women, because men are doing 
the raping, he said. 

Katz asked how many men in the audience take steps ona daily 
basis to guard against sexual assault. Only one man raised his 
hand. When asked the same question, nearly all the women raised 
their hands. 

He then questioned women about articular precautions they 
take. Suggestions included carrying mace, using keys asa weapon 
when walking to their cars, checking the back seat before 
entering, parking in a well-lit area, using the buddy system, 
keeping doors locked at home, and dressing unappealing. 

Women take these precautions automatically, whereas men 
don’t have to, Katz said. 

“This is not an isolated, individual problem. It is a systematic 
problem that involves social forces. It is not because of stress, 
drug abuse or poverty, but the reason is gender.” 

According to statistics supplied by the FBI, one out of every 
three woman will be raped. 

“There is no way of telling what a typical rapist looks like,” 
Katz said. “What this means is a lot of men that have committed 
or will commit rape could be our brothers, fathers, friends or 
relatives.” 

Society, too, he said, raises some men to believe that forced sex 
is not rape. He has heard men, even his friends, tell stories about 
what they believe was consensual sex but would legally fit the 
definition of rape. 

He said society often would rather blame the victim instead of 
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Real man 
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AIMING TO serve as a role model for men is Jackson 
Katz. 


the men doing the crimes. In rape, it’s “did she ask for it?” In 
domestic violence-related incidents, it’s why doesn’t she leave?” 

“The menare the ones doing the abusing. They should be able 
to accept responsibility for their own actions. Battering is the 
leading cause of violence in the United States today, and the 
figures continue to grow.” 

According to Katz, 30 percent of domestic violence incidents 
end up in the emergency room. 

“Why do men do this?” Katz asked. “It is not irrational 
behavior, if you understand it,” he said. 

A batterer will usually blame the woman, saying “she pushed 
me too far” or “she pissed me off,” Katz said. But once in therapy, 
he will usually admit he lost control. When asked ifhe would have 
stabbed his wife had the incident occurred in the kitchen, his 
response would be “no.” 

“How can you say he’s out of control, ifhe’s in control of what 
he is doing,” Katz asked. : 

“Men have to ask themselves if there is so much violence of 
men against women, and we all have women we care about, then 
what can we as men do about it,” he said. 

Katz said young men seeking acceptance are taught at an early 
age not to show emotion which may be associated with feminine 
characteristics, such as compassion, kindness and sensitivity. 

“Young boys learn at an early age if they want acceptance by 
males, they have to get away from the feminine way of thinking,” 
Katz said. “It can’t be part of the way they view themselves. Men 
learn to hate and fear, within themselves, those human character- 
istics that are feminine. We are ashamed of them. 

“How can we respect in women what we are ashamed of 
within ourselves.” ‘ 

For more information, contact Real Men, P.O. Box 1769, 
Brookline, Mass., 02146. 


Women’s 
Resource 
Center 

D. Fraser photo 


JOAN PATROKIS, center, vol- 
unteers much of her time to 
helping women at NECC’s 
Women’s Resource Center, 
located in the basement of B- 
Building. 
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Snowiest winter since ‘78 
_ keeps plowing crew busy 
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Getting ready for classes to resume 
E. Floudaras photos 


AFTER A March storm, a front loader pushes and forms snow Into mountains, which are then hauled away 
to a dumping site, above. View from C-Bullding parking lot, left. 


a 


FRONT END loader puts snow Into dump truck, above, where It Is then 
deposited Into a section of parking lot #2 , right. 


Snow crew 


MARK HOYT, Al Hoyt & 

Co. supervisor, left, takes 

a break with the rest of 

the snow removal crew = i = 

after the snow Is cleared “an . ” WAIST HIGH snow makes parking more limited 
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Celebrating WFNX’s 


best in music today > 


Powerhouse bands tear roof off Orpheum 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


With what was undoubtedly the strongest 
musical lineup to hit town in years, WENX 
celebrated its fifth annual Best Music Poll in 
grand style. Black 47, The Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones, Belly and Social Distortion all 
packed the Orpheum recently to help the 
station kick off its music-fest in a big way. 

Irish by way of the Bronx, Black 47 brought 
its truly unique style of celtic groove to a 
largely uninitiated and under-2] Orpheum 
crowd. Black 47 leader Larry Kirwin’s revolu- 
tionary lyrics seemed to float over the heads of 
the Hoodsie patrol, with only a few familiar 
enough to subscribe to Kirwin’s inspirational 
musical philosophies. 

Wide assortment: Black 47’s ecclectic 
entourage included a sequenced drum ma- 
chine, a killer soprano sax, a trombone player, 
bagpipes and a pair of Irish drums that added 
a tribal feel to the proceedings. Black 47’s 
brand of beer-soaked pub reels might have 
been a bit more suited to a smaller venue, but 
as Kirwin sang the lyrics to James Connolyand 
raised his fist in defiance, the Pogues would 
have been shaking in their shoes and the Sinn 
Fein would have been proud. 

Boston’s Mighty Mighty Bosstones fol- 
lowed the boys from Bainbridge Ave. to the 


now requisite bagpipe intro, as the crowd 
went insane. Frontman Dickie Barret and 
backup singer/dancer Ben Carr hit the stage, 
knees up, elbows flailing, at no less than 110 
percent. Known for its “participitory” con- 
certs, the Bosstones created its own mosh pit 
on stage, as dozens of fans crowded aboard, 
hurled themselves into one another and joined 
in on a number of songs. 

Musical steamroller: The Bosstones tore 
through some of its well-known songs, in- 
cluding Where’d You Go, Doctor D, Awfully 
Quiet, and the always raucous, Devil’s Night 
Out. Dickie and company threw in some 
great covers, including the now regular Tin 
Soldiers, and proved beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that the night truly belonged to the 
Mighty Mighty Bosstones. 

Providence’s Belly found itself in the posi- 
tion of following the plaid madmen and go- 
ing on before Social D. The group did, how- 
ever, more than was expected. In a lineup 
comprised of some local favorites and na- 
tional powerhouses, Belly more than held its 
own. This Throwing Muses fragment, a self- 
labelled “meat in a testosterone sandwich,” 
powered through their moody tunes, leaving 
a mark on the Orpheum attendance. 

Musical mutation: If the Ramones and 
Fonzie were involved in a horrific car acci- 
dent, Social Distortion would be the result- 


Shear plaidness 


File photo 


THE MIGHTY Mighty Bosstones, along with Black 47, Belly and Social Distor- 
tion, helps WFNX celebrate its annual Best Music Poll at the Orpheum recently. 


ing amalgamation. One part punk, one part 
straight-ahead fuzz tone and one part style, 
Social D. took the stage self-confident and 
able. Each song began with a sound akin toa 
Harley lumbering into action, and with about 
as much subtlety. Bad Luck, the band’s latest 
tour and single, seemed more than appropri- 
ate, as time after time, singer Mike Ness 
vehemently signalled to an offstage hand, 
communicating less than adequate onstage 
monitor levels. Fighting against the wedge 


problems, out-of-tune guitars and mis-set 
amps, Social D. powered through and deliv- 
ered the goods 

The WENX on-air staff, including Nick 
Carter and morning guy Tai, kept the show 
moving, announcing awards and keeping the 
between-band setup to a minimum. 

The night, hands down, belonged to the 
boys from Boston. Tai summed it up best as 
he introduced the band in his own inimitable 
style: “Holy shit - it’s the Bosstones!” 


Shock jock Stern hits Beantown airwaves 


By JAY MAGUIRE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Last month, the banner of free speech was 
unfurled over Boston’s airwaves in the guise 
of shock-jock Howard Stern. 

WBCN, the self-proclaimed “Rock of 
Boston,” has taken to airing Stern’s morning 
program on taped delay at 7 p.m. in the 
Boston area. 

“Night-time radio in this city is a waste- 
land,” a WBCN official said. “This will 
brighten up Boston radio.” 

Hot water: Stern holds a distinction in 
broadcasting. Not only does his on-air flam- 
boyance lead to interviews with prostitutes, 
lesbian dating games and requests for women 
to remove their shirts, he has also accumu- 


lated $600,000 in fines from the Federal 
Communications Commission on obscenity 
charges, the largest such fines in broadcast 
history. 

“Obscenity is very narrowly defined,” said 
John Guarino, professor, department of his- 
tory and government. “It’s next to impossible 
to convict. A free society, in general, is vul- 
gar.” 

Easy access: Stern’s problems not only 
deal with the question of subject matter, but 
with the time he’s aired. 

“The FCC is not allowed to censor mate- 
nial prior to broadcast,” Guarino said. “They’re 
supposed to regulate in the public interest. 
The emphasis has always been with children 
in mind. Certain programming belongs at 
certain hours.” 


FCC representative Victor Tagliaferro said 
regulations are spelled out at the time of 
issuance ofa license to operate a radio station. 
Regulations are viewed in mind of the public 
interest. 

“Obscenity and profanity have been ruled 
not in the public interest,” Tagliaferro said. 
“The FCC doesn’t monitor broadcasts; we 
act on public complaints. First, warnings are 
issued. If the offending station doesn’t com- 
ply, fines are levied.” 

King of all censors: Stern, a Boston Uni- 
versity graduate, is married and has three 
children who are not permitted to listen to his 
program. 

Earning an estimated $3.5 million a year, 
Stern is in sole control of the editing of his 
broadcasts. Whatever goes over the air may 


not be censored by on-line stations. 

“I’m glad the Federal Court has become 
protective of the right to free speech,” Guarino 
said. “Howard Stern has the right to offend or 
insult anyone he wants.” 


Fa-fa-fooey 


“Night time radio in this city 
is a wasteland,” a WBCN 
official said. “This will 
brighten up Boston radio.” 
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» The Rite Way! <# 
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Old rockers 
keep playing 


Stones’ solo work a success 


By JOHN MURPHY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Rolling Stones, one of rock’n’roll’s old- 
est surviving super groups, has remained si- 
lent since the release and world tour of its 
1989 recording of Steel Wheels, rumored to be 
the group’s last hurrah. 

Recently, guitarist Keith Richards released 
his second solo project, followed by the 
group’s front-man Mick Jagger, with his third 
solo release. Richards’ release, Main Offender, 
recorded on Virgin Records, has received 
great reviews and is Richard’s finest work to 
date. Richards, at 50, has proved that old 
rockers don’t die. 

Different choices: Richards’ style of mu- 
sic varies from reggae, in Words Of Wonder, to 
Motown on Hate It When You Leave. His 
hard-driving rock-n-roll is accompanied by 
the distinctive guitar-licks that made the Roll- 
ing Stones a force to be reckoned with. 

Although only two cuts from the 
soundtrack Eileen and Wicked As It Seems 
have received air-play, the entire album is a 
classic work of art. 

Jagger, 49, was right behind Richards 


Music Review 


with his third solo album, Wandering Spirit, 
released on Atlantic Records. 
Wandering Spirit features contributions 
from Lenny Kravitz, bassists Doug Wimbish, 
from Living Colour and Flea, from the Red 
Hot Chilli Peppers, and key-boardist Billy 
Preston. 
Front-runners: Two of the stand-out tracks 
on Wandering Spirit are Evening Gown, a 
beautiful country ballad that would have 
earned a place on Exile On Main Street, and 
Don’t Tear Me Up, written for wife Jerry Hall. 
This fall, the Rolling Stones are due to 
start recording a new album and then, if all 
goes according to plan, the group will begin 
a tour that should reach the states in the 
summer of 1994. 
On this next reunion, the band will lose 
bass player Bill Wyman. Jagger confirms this 
in an interview in Request Magazine. Wyman 
has left the band for good, and the band is 
looking for a replacement. 
So after three decades of continuous hits, 
the Stones are still rolling. 


MICK JAGGER does well as a solo act. 
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Streep’s mastery of accents proves her talent 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts Editor 


Meryl Streep rarely fails to provide audiences 
with an exceptional performance. Through- 
out her career, viewers have seen her in an 
enormous range of characters that confirms 
her phenomenal acting ability. Picking up a 
Streep film usually guarantees a satisfying 
experience, Sophie’s Choice and Out of Africa 
are no exception. 

Sophie's Choice: Sophie, played by Streep, 
survived Auschwitz only to suffer the daily 
guilt of a survivor. The young, blond Polish 
woman now lives in New York, hiding her 
precious secrets. 

The story begins when Stingo, played by 
Peter MacNicol, moves into a rooming house 
to write his book. He encounters his strange 
upstairs neighbors and gets drawn into their 
unusual lifestyle. 

Sophic lives with Nathan, played by Kevin 
Kline, and the two alternate between unbear- 
able fighting and intense passion. However 
bizarre the relationship appears, it seems the 
two can’t live apart. 

Throughout long hot summer days, the 
three friends spend time picnicking, reading 
and just talking. Nothing is as it seems, how- 
ever, and Stingo discovers hidden secrets 


about both of his new friends. In moments of 


2 ° 
Vintage Video 
heated battle between Nathan and Sophie, 
she reveals the truth about her painful past to 

Stingo. 

Now, years later, she delves into the past 
she tried to hide. Her father’s anti-semitic 
views and her own survival techniques in 
Auschwitz finally come to light. For the first 
time in her life, she tells of the horrible choice 
she made in the death camp, which continues 
to haunt her memories. 

Streep won the Academy Award for Best 
Actress for this 1982 film. Her Polish accent 
does not falter for one moment or ever sound 
contrived, With each movement of her body 
and facial expression, the horror of her life 
comes through. 

This film lasts 150 minutes and exposes 
this woman’s tragedy in a most riveting way. 
Nine plays an exceptional madman, while 
MacNicol brings itall together with his South- 
ern boy charm. 

Out of Africa: Along with an exceptionally 
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moving story-line, this film uses African scen- 
ery to create a most visually attractive movie. 
Winner of seven Academy Awards, including 
best cinematography and best picture, this 
film traces the story of a woman living in 
Africa with never a dull moment. 

Baroness Karen Blixen, played by Meryl 
Streep, comes to Kenya around 1914 to get 
married and begin a farm. Only when she 
arrives does she realize her husband has no 
intention of helping with the work or creating 
a loving marriage. He spends most of his time 
on extended hunting trips while Karen bonds 
with her hired help. 


Consumed with her work and the needs of 


the tribe that cultivate her land, she gains 
pleasure from the brief visits from her hus- 
band and other new-found friends. This all 
changes when she finds she has syphilis and 
must return to her native Denmark to seck a 
cure. 

She survives and returns to the country she 
has grown to love and eventually separates 
from her husband. Africa becomes a true joy 
to Karen when she begins a Jove affair with 
Denys, played by Robert Redford. 

The two travel, sometimes by car, by horse- 
back or small airplane, viewing the beautiful 
country while falling deeply in love. Tragedy 
strikes, however, in more ways than one. The 
story changes to display Karen’s strength 


through times of tremendous pain. 

Karen narrates the story as an old woman 
telling of the time she owned a farm in Africa. 
Her deep sorrow and precious memories spill 
forth in the story of her life. 

Both Redford and Streep provide excep- 
tional performances throughout this saga of 
love and loss. Again, Streep’s mastery of this 
accent amazes viewers and provides every 
shred of credibility needed for this character. 

The 1985 film is a wonderful trip into the 
past and into a most remarkable love affair. 
For those who have seen the movie before, 
the second time around is no less emotional 
or remarkable. 


Great pair 

Both Redford and Streep 
provide exceptional perfor- 
mances throughout this saga 
of love and loss. Again, 
Streep’s mastery of this accent 
amazes viewers and provides 
every shred of credibility 
needed for this character. 
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Tough act | 


Music club to perform 
in Earth Day program 


By DON TAHAN 
Observer Assistant Arts Editor 


Si: behind a desk cluttered with 


wrinkled music compositions, graded 

papers and a plethora of unidentifiable 
sheets and folders, music director Michael 
Finegold shows no signs of anxiety about the 
upcoming music and chorale club’s Music to 
Celebrate the Earth concert. 

The concert, part of the Earth Awareness 
Week entertainment on campus, will be per- 
formed Sunday, April 18, at 2 p.m. in the 
library’s gallery room. 

“I am nervous, I’m not denying that,” 
said Finegold, associate professor, depart- 
ment of creative arts. “It’s the earliest we’ve 
ever had to perform in a semester. We’re 
putting in some serious overtime preparing 
for this show. It’s a very intense time for us.” 

On the agenda: The 18-member en- 
semble will perform a variety of songs from 
Yes’ Leave It, ana capella version (which was 
rewritten by a former NECC student, Steve 
Brings), to For the Beauty of the Earth, by John 
Rutter, a feature performed exclusively for 
the Earth Day theme. 

“This semester’s show is different be- 
cause we have a theme, something I haven’t 
seen in the four semesters I’ve been with the 
club,” said Dave Mills, the club’s vice-presi- 
dent. 

The musical ensemble will also perform a 
number of folk songs and instrumentals, many 


of which were picked by the students. 

“I simply asked the students for input on 
which songs to cover,” Finegold said. “The 
only song I suggested was Big Yellow Taxi, by 
Joni Mitchell, a song that relates to the con- 
cert’s theme.” 

Devotion: During meetings, chorus and 
band members bang out song rehearsals one 
after the other, stopping here and there for 
playbacks and other quirks needed to be 
worked on. Eagerly, the group decides to put 
insome weekend time for the rehearsal, show- 
ing the conviction they have for the concert 
and their work. 

Asense of enjoyment and satisfaction hangs 
over the bunch as they move on to the next 
song. Regardless of the short time they have, 
all members appear confident of a smooth 
performance. 

“With decent music and the talented mu- 
sicians we have, I feel very confident about the 
show,” said Steve Marshall, who plays guitar 
for the band. “I’m just hoping we’ll have a 
good-sized audience to hear us play.” 

Asecond show is scheduled for Thursday, 
April 22, between 10. a.m. and 2 p.m. Itis set 
to take place on the grass outside the Student 
Center, weather permitting. 

The show is part ofa series of events to take 
place on April 22, including performances by 
comedian Bruce Teal, an a capella singing 
group, the Moonbeams, classic rock ‘n’ roll 
band Out of the Blue, and many other events 
relating to Earth Day. There will also be a 
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special Rain Forest lunch in the cafeteria. 
“What we’re trying to do at NECC is get 
people involved in nature and the environ- 
ment,” said Arthur Signorelli, director of 
student activities and campus events. “To see 
the earth as a whole, you don’t have to quit 
your job to become involved with the envi- 


Gettin’ down 
to earth 


WORKING HARD for the upcoming Earth 
Day concert, music club members Matt 
Bisnay on bass, Rick Whitman on drums 
and Patrick Chamberlain on guitar, fit 
in some extra rehearsals, above. 
Michael Finegold, club adviser, jams 
on keyboard with Kevin Murphy on 
saxophone, left. 


ronment. It’s the little things like recycling 
and boycotting we want to promote.” 

“This is the time of year we start to get real 
intense. We’ve been preparing since January, 
putting in extra rehearsals. It’s the earliest 
concert we’ve ever had,” Finegold said. 

Finishing the rest of a dry, whole wheat 
slice of bread with one satisfied swallow, he 
says, “If I don’t flop this semester, I'll never 
flop.” 
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Heimet’s latest release excels 


New album succeeds in bringing unpolished metal back to hungry fans 


By TONY SEGNINI 
Observer Assistant Arts Editor 


Following in the footsteps of other alterna- 
tive-metal bands such as Alice In Chains and 
Soundgarden, the New York-based quartet, 
Helmet, is hitting mainstream audiences with 
its second LP release, Meantime. 

With grinding Black Sabbath-like chord 
progressions of guitarists Pete Mengede and 
Page Hamilton, the vicious rhythm section of 
bassist Harry Bogdan and drummer John 
Stanier, and Hamilton’s alternating vocal 
styles, this album provides a pleasant return to 
the raw, unpolished metal that has been re- 
placed by commercial hair-bands lauded by 
money-hungry record companies. 

Societal troubles: Throughout the LP, 
Hamilton’s angry lyrics grip the listener as 
much as the grinding guitars. On the band’s 
first single, Unsung, Hamilton wearily sings 
of the often unnoticed problems of today’s 
young people. 

To die unsung would really bring you down, 
although wet eyes would never suit you, walk 
through no archetypal suicide, to die young is 
far too boring these days.. 


Music Review 


In Ironhead, Hamilton fiercely grunts and 
yells, a style fitting the music as well, or better 
than, the flat monotonous style on the songs 
Unsung and Give It , about the struggles of 
inner turmoil. 

Time to take what Iknow, keep itinand live 
here all alone, what’s the worst or better dead, 
wear tt out, the pain is in my head. 

Hard line: The LP’s high points come on 
the songs Turned Out, a savage display of 
Pantera-like thrash that almost rips your face 
off, and He Feels Bad, in which Hamilton’s 
voice sounds eerily like Ozzy Osbourne, bring- 
ing the eminent resemblance to Black Sab- 
bath its full merit. 

Tighter and cleaner than its first LP re- 
lease, Strap It On, and the 7-inch Born An- 
noying/ Rumble released on the independent 
label, Amphetamine Reptile, this LP shows 
the band can improve without losing the 
hard-edge style that separates it from its con- 
temporaries. 

This LP is a must, especially for those who 
are sick of the slick, bubble-gum metal bands 


Raw metal much better than commercial hair- 
bands heard too recently in recent years 
Throughout the LP, Hamilton’s angry lyrics grip the listener 
as much as the grinding guitars. On the band’s first single, 
Unsung, Hamilton wearly sings of the often unnoticed prob- 
lems of today’s young people. 


like Poison, Trixter and Firehouse. It fills the 
wanton, slam-bam metal void present in radio 
airplay for so long. 

It is no coincidence the name of the band 
is synonymous with the gear you will need to 
protect your head from becoming a bloody 
mess while enjoying this recording. 

Meantime is a winner from start to finish 
and should be bought and played immedi- 
ately and repeatedly. 


See the latest in 
the arts world in 


every issue of the 
NECC Observer 
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Performances begin April 8 and run 
through May 2 at the Hasty Pudding 
Theatre. 

The L.A. Plays offer an illuminating 
look at the dark time of Hollywood 
streetlife and action junkies who live and 
die there. Short, sharp scenes follow a 
young, gay Chinese-American hustler’s 
search for some alternative place to live ~ 
away from the vast, deadening wasteland 
of Los Angeles. 

Starkly written and filled with rich char- 
acters, the play brings into focus a 
generation’s simultaneous desire and in- 
ability to commit to love, friendship and 
ideas of home permanence. 

Tickets range from $18 to $42 and may 
be charged to American Express, Visa or 
MasterCard. For more information, call 
(617) 547-8300. 


Boston events 

The American Repertory Theater presents 
the world premier of Stuart Greenman’s play 
Stlence, Cunning, Exile, directed by associate 
director Ron Daniels. Performances began 
April 1 and run through May 1, at the Hasty 
Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke St., Cambridge. 

Stlence, Cunning, Exile charts 20 years in 
the life of a fashion photographer turned 
chronicler of America’s shadowy subculture. 
The play focuses on two couples, a close-knit 
group of intellectual idealists attempting to 
live as if “art and life were a single gesture.” 
This piece is a powerful exploration of the 
dark side of the creative impulse that portrays 
one artists search for experience and expres- 
sion into the realm of artistic obsession. 

Also playing at the American Repertory 
Theater is the world premier of Han Ong’s 
The L.A. Plays, directed by Steven Maler. 


and the river that reflects their lives. 

Local events 

The Center for the Arts at UMass/Lowell 
will present a performance by the Rebirth 
Brass Band, Friday, April 16 at 8 p.m. This 
nine-piece brass band from New Orleans 
covers everything from Louis Armstrong to 
Michael Jackson, mixing Dixieland with licks 
and rhythms from R&B, gospel, hip hop, rap, 
reggae and avant-garde jazz. 

The April 16 show will take place in Durgin 
Hall on the university’s south campus at the 
corner of Pawtucket and Wilder Streets. Free, 
lighted parking is available nearby. 

Tickets for the show are priced at $15, $13 
and $11, or $13, $11 and $9 with an Early 
Bird Discount if purchased at least a week 
before the concert. To order tickets with 
Mastercard or Visa, call the center at 934- 
4444, weekdays between 10 a.m, and 4 p.m. 


Arts Scene 


Campus events 

The group Hart Leavitt will perform The 
History of Jazz concert April 12 in the 
Student Center at 11:30 a.m. 

The Music and Chorale Club will per- 
form its Music to Celebrate the Earth con- 
cert Sunday, April 18, in the library’s 
Gallery at 2 p.m., and on Thursday be- 
tween 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. The show 
contains a number of a capella and instru- 
mental cover songs relating to Earth Day. 

A River Runs Through It, directed by 
Oscar winner Robert Redford, will be 
shown April 21 at 10 a.m., noon and 2 
p-m. in the Student Center Theatre. The 
story revolves around the lives of two fly- 
fishing brothers between 1910 and 1935 
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THE NEWSDAY CROSSWORD 


Edited by Stanley Newman 
THE CRUELEST MONTH: Featuring a timely verse 
by Eileen Lexau 
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1 “I've Got the Music __" 
5 Top-rated 

9 Sonata movement 
14 Room to swing __ 
18 Linguist Chomsky 
19 Cheery syllables 
20 Canis Major's owner 
21 Geometric figure 
23 START OF A VERSE 
27 Not unbiased 

28 Cassatt contemporary 
29 Occupation of 

20 Across 

30 Make an effort 
31 What boys will be 
32 Last word 
33 Star vehicle 

34 Be In session 

35 Hebrew month 

36 Redgrave and Williams 
40 Overturned, perhaps 
43 “And __ bed” 

44 Hispanic nickname 
45 Meet the challenge 
46 PART 2 OF VERSE 
51 Jogger's gait 

52 Big tubs 

53 Fish-eating birds 

54 Make into law 

55 Boxer's title: Abbr. 
56 In__ (within an 

organism) 

57 Nudges 

58 Off-the-wall 

59 Eat elegantly 

60 Motor homes, for short 
61 Pasteur portrayer 
62 Put away 

64 Hair braid 

66 Fill fully 

67 Belly muscles 

70 Pitcher feature 


72 In the center of 

73 Surmounting 

74 PART 3 OF VERSE 

78 One from the 
Highlands 

79 Makes angry 

80 Make angry 

81 Drew a bead on 

82 Trial runs 

84 Does battle with 

86 Moneyline network 

87 Summer-camp aides: 
Abbr. 

88 Greek physician 


89 Super, in today's slang 


90 Spielberg's shout 

93 “Hell fury..." 

96 Actor Alain 

97 Easy job 

99 END OF VERSE 
102 House of Wax star 
103 Make happy 
104 Affaire d'honneur 
105 Sprightly tune 
106 Sets acost 
107 Library stamp 
108 Taj Mahal locale 
109 Adjective suffix 


DOWN 
1 Not fitting 
2 Kind of stock 
3 Tie the knot 
4 Send forth 
5 Hound variety 
6 Fictional Frome 
7 British carbine 
8 Coal product 
9 Ivanhoe's love 
10 Source 
11 Hirschfeld's daughter 
et al. 


See crossword puzzle solution, left. 


connected 

13 Word ona penny 

14 Take for granted 

15 Arts experts 

16 Greatly 

17 Pitchfork part 

22 __ Rosenkavalier 

24 Boundary lines 

25 Stock-ticker inventor 

26 Sumatran beasts 

32 __afiddle 

33 Doesn't have 

34 Narrow opening 

35 "__ worry!" 

36 Lowlands 

37 Eclipse type 

38 Very quickly 

39 Canonical hour 

40 Fancy planes 

41 100% 

42 Privy to 

43 Smoothly 
sophisticated 

44 Yertle the Turtle's 
home 

47 Sheep-related 

48 One in a whirl 

49 Four-time Pulitzer 
winner 

50 Come back to school 

56 Curios 

57 Idle chatter 

58 Perform better than 

59 Be extra careful 

61 Appalachian Trail 


start 
62 Sound of a water- 
balloon impact 
63 Apartment sign 
64 Stands for pictures 
65 Storm systems 
66 Sport fish 
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105 


67 Elemental unit 

68 Whitish shade 

69 Went lickety-split 
70 Long story 

71 Does damage to 

72 Birdlike 

73 Tennis call 

75 Highest point 

76 Fictional thief Lupin 
77 In __ (single file) 


83 Flirtatious females 
84 Rock salt 


85 “Everybody Loves __"’ 


86 Cooking oil 

88 Suggest 

89 Kitchen device 

90 Clever maneuver 

91 Mount Narodnaya’s 
range 

92 Algebra books, e.g. 


109 


93 Short distance 
94 Atmosphere 
95 Baseball great 
Speaker 
96 Oscar__ Renta 
97 Tightfitting 
98 Honeycomb portion 
100 Watch-readout 
acronym 
101 Author Tarbell 
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Boston 
Garden 
memories 
live on 


History center lets 
fans relive past glory 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


changed the face of hockey, and where countless cham- 
pionship banners hang in testament to the indomitable 
spirit of a city’s sports tradition. 

With over 60 years of pride and history, the Boston Garden 
has become part of the city’s identity. 

Now, the “Old Barn” has thrown open its doors to invite 
residents and ealike to share in the glory of events that have 
shaped the sporting, entertainment and political world since 
1928. 

Sam Gifford, manager of the Boston Garden Tours and 
History Center, says many people want to see the building 
before the new Garden is built, and many local sports celeb- 
rities pass through the center. 

“We get players who want to show family or friends what 
the building is all about,” he said. “Ray Bourque, Don 
Sweeney, Kevin McHale and Cam Neely have all visited.” 

Gifford greets visitors and serves as a master of ceremonies 
of sorts, as guests embark on a 45-minute journey through 
Boston Garden history. 

Great collection: The tour begins in the Garden’s History 
Center. Stocked with memorabilia guaranteed to impress and 


I: where Havlicek stole the ball, where Bobby Orr 


inform even the most jaded fan, the museum emits an air of 


quiet dignity. 

Gerry Cheevers’ scarred goalie mask watches silently over 
Rick Middleton’s original game jersey, Johnny Bucyk’s all- 
star uniform and the Boston Garden’s own Wall of Fame 

The names and faces adorning the hallowed wall have all 


played a role in creating and perpetuating the Boston Garden 
mystique, 

Larry Bird, leading the Celtics to yet another champion- 
ship, John F. Kennedy at his election eve rally in 1960, and 
even Elvis in his only Garden appearance in 1971, all make up 
the star-studded wall. 

Boston legend: Perhaps the most prestigious and loved 
Wall-of-Famer, however, is the living legend, Bobby Orr. 


Flying God-like across the crease and into the annals of 


Boston tradition 
File photos 


GREAT MOMENTS and pivotal events in Boston 
history, like Bobby Orr’s Stanley Cup-winning goal, 
above, and JFK’s 1960 election night rally, left, are 
on display in the Boston Garden Historical Center. 


sports history, Orr took the now famous pass from Derek 
Sanderson, tucked the puck past St. Louis goalie Glenn Hall, 
and forever ensconced Turk, Pie McKenzie and the rest of the 
Big Bad Bruins of 1970 into the hearts of Bruins fans forever. 

Extensive past: The Boston Garden is made up of dozens 
of stories, from Stanley Cups to World Championships, from 
Marvin Hagler to Bob Cousy’s Parquet floor. Every one of 
those stories can be replayed and relived through the Boston 
Garden Tours and History Center. 


Penguins once again team to beat in playoffs 


This is the toughest division to call with 


By MARK MASCAGNI 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Just like every NHL season, this one had its 
surprises and disappointments. 

With the trade of Eric Lindros, Quebec 
was supposed to become a real force in the 
Adams Division. The New York Rangers, 
who was favored to win the cup in the begin- 
ning, is scraping for a playoff spot. Let’s look 
at each division. 

Adams: The Montreal Canadians have 
been atop the Adams Division for most of the 
season, with Quebec and Boston right be- 
hind them. Buffalo has been assured a spot 
thanks to the forever .500 Hartford Whalers. 

All four teams are in the top 10 in offense 


Are you Interested in... 


Working with people? 


Sports Column 


this season, which should lead to an exciting 
first round in the playoffs. But in the playofts, 
Boston’s strong all-around play and Andy 
Moog’s goaltending will make the difference. 
Boston should skate through their division 
with only a few losses. 

Patrick: When the Patrick Division is 
looked upon, the only team worth looking at 
is the Pittsburgh Penguins. The two-time 
defending Stanley Cup champions have the 
best record in hockey and have blown away 
the rest of their division all year long. 

The Capitals, Devils, Rangers and Island- 
ers have fought for the other three spots. The 


Capitals and Devils will hold on to second and 
third while the two New York teams will go 
down to the last game of the regular season 
against each other. But without Brian Leetch, 
the Rangers will make the playoffs but fall to 
Pittsburgh in four games. 

The Penguins should do a cakewalk over 
the division and meet the Bruins in the con- 
ference finals for the third straight year. This 
time the Bruins are bigger and better, but 
nothing is going to stop Pittsburgh from 
making the finals again. 

Norrls: Chicago, Detroit and Toronto are 
contending for first place, and St Louis and 
Minnesota are digging for the final spot and 
a chance to play four more games in the 
playofts. 


Chicago’s defense, Detroit’s offense or 
Toronto’s all-around play. 

Smythe: Vancouver is strong, proving this 
by staying in first place all year long. The 
Kings have been playing well lately, but the 
Flames may surprise after playing well all year 
and may go right through to the conference 
finals. Chicago and Ed Belfour will snuff out 
the Flamesand meet the Penguinsin arematch 
of last year’s Stanley Cup. 

The Penguin’s offense, led by a pumped 
up Mario Lemieux, who should win the scor- 
ing race, league MVP and his third straight 
Stanley Cup, will roll over Chicago in four 
games. The Penguins wil officially become 
known as hockey’s new dynasty. 


Sports Infographs 
Salaries to make a 


ballplayer smile 


The average salary for major 


league baseball players took ona 
dramatic rise in the mid ’70s and 
skyrocketted in the ’80s and ’90s. 


Opening minds to new ideas? 
Helping others find their way? 


$1.0 million 


SOURCE: Major League Baseball 
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Baseball team gears up 


Impatient players look forward to Lever outside 


By NEB STOJKOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


It has been almost a month since the Knights’ baseball 
practices started. Throwing, batting and running in the gym 
cannot replace training on the field, but considering the 
weather conditions this is the only way for the team to prepare 
for the upcoming season. 

“The guys are sick of the gym,” said Coach Mike Rowinski, 
who replaces previous coach, Tom Blair. “It’s much better to 
practice outside. But what can we do? Just look at the 
weather.” 

The Knights are ready to play, however, he said, and the 
players can’t wait for the first game. Aggressive and impatient, 
the team hopes for the weather to change. Rowinski said the 
Knights will have increased speed and a good pitching staff 
due to the the addition of shortstop/pitcher Larry Rodgers, 
who Rowinski thinks will have a fine season. 

“We have a number of talented players and that will help,” 
Rowinski said. “Rodgers is certainly one of them.” 

New players: He also said outfielders Wayne Britton, Ken 
Shamis and second baseman Chris Young will help the team. 

“T think if we keep working hard and run well, we will be 
a good team,” Rowinski said. “Of course it will also depend 
on the strength of the other teams. But we should be all right 
this season.” 

Catcher Dan Lewis said the coach has been strict during 
recent practices, but he agreed that discipline is needed for 
success in baseball. 

“Tt’s not like it was in the fall,” Lewis said. “Then, we even 
didn’t have the uniforms, but now we have to take things 
more seriously.” 

The schedule has been changed, and the team’s trip to 
New Jersey during spring break was canceled because of a 
snow storm. The Knights were not able to play Bergen 
Community College in double-headers as well as Camden 
Community College. Burlington Community College and 
Raritian Valley games were also canceled. 

Weather problems: “We had an opportunity to play against 


Down to business 


“Tt’s not like it was in the fall,” Dan 
Lewis said. “Then, we even didn’t have 
the uniforms, but now we have to take 
things more seriously.” 


four schools in New Jersey,” Rowinski said. “It’s too bad that 
we got snowed out.” 

Players said the weather really hurt them and the team will 
have to play double-headers to catch up with the schedule. 

“It’s going to be very busy this spring,” Lewis said. “We 
will have to make up those missed games because of the bad 
weather. It might be tough because our schedule will be 
loaded.” 

The Knights will have four returning players from the last 
year’s team: Bill Bonanno, Doug Howes, Shaun Toohey and 
Steven Trowbly, but they will also have a returning problem. 
The baseball field is soaked again, and only a miracle would 
make it ready for play in an already short season. The team 
faces this problem every year because there has yet to be a 
solution which would prevent the field from flooding. 

“It is a swamp and there is nothing that we can do about 
it,” Rowinski said. 

The Knights will be forced to play elsewhere. Currently, 
they are considering Haverhill Stadium or Merrimac athletic 
field. The players agree they will feel at home whereever 
supporting fans are, however. 


Mr. Clutch 
D. Fraser photo 


TAKING BATTING practice in the gym, catcher/ 
outfielder Tom Howell hopes for a great year. 


New coach hopes to work team to victory 


By PAUL ROY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


This year’s softball team will be fun and 
interesting to watch. Leading the pack is first 
year coach Donna Johnson. 

“I’m very excited and thrilled about my 

* first year and about the team,” Johnson said. 

There are 26 players signed up and five 
returning players. Returning players include 
Shaye Fenton, Jeannie Ouellet, Nicole 
Melanson, Katrina Cuddy, and Kimberly 
Knapp. 

“This is a hard working team,” Johnson 
said. “The goals of the team are having a 
winning season, making state regional tour- 
nament, and having fun.” 


Pitching Staff: The team is looking to 
improve on last year’s record, but it has big 
shoes to fill in the pitching area. Last year 
Kathy Madden pitched every game. This year 
Jeannie Ouellet, and Katrina Cuddy will share 
the duties and backup Carole Marquis, Diana 
Stevens, Joleen Morrison, and Bethany 
Levesque will help. 

In other positions, there will be healthy 
competition and a lot of talent, too. 

“One of our other biggest keys this year is 
eligibility and finding time to practice,” 
Johnson said. 

“I’m looking forward to the up and com- 
ing season and hope to have fun like last 
year,” said Shaye Fenton, Knights player. 

Weare looking to be very competitive this 


year and challenge the teams we have to face 
in the tournament,” Johnson said. 

Opener: The Knights have 15 games and 
a home opener is against Johnson and Wales. 

“We might have to travel up there to play 
the game because of the weather and condi- 
tions of the our field. Theirs is in better 
condition,” Johnson said. 

The home opener actually may start the 
following Monday, April 12, against Manches- 
ter Community College. 


Ball’s in the glove 


D. Fraser photo 
FIELDING THE ball at practice is 
pitcher/infielder Chariene Blair. 


Today's Minutemen Know... 


* Lovalty Teatnwork © ARG 


Just as the Minutemen of colonial days knew the value of loyalty, teamwork and adventure, 
today’s minutemen learn the same virtues. They are National Guardsmen. At a moment's notice 
they provide disaster relief or military support and you could be one of them. 


..A Good Deal for College 


Join the Massachusetts Army National Guard and get 100% Free Tuition to Massachusetts 
state colleges and universities. You'll also receive assistance with the Montgomery GI Bill. All for 
only about one weekend a month and two weeks a year. 

The National Guard is all about loyalty, teamwork, adventure and education and it’s only one 
phone call away. Call your local Massachusetts Army National Guard recruiter today. 

SSG FELIX PADIAL 


508-774-6690 


cue, 1-800-322:1388 


ses Americans At Their Bes. 


The Army National Guard is an Equal Opportunity Employer. } 


Intramural volleyball champions reign 


WINNERS OF the recent volleyball tournament are Pov Ye and aieeh bot front, Dat 
Vu, Mark Danus and Shandy Oun, back. : 
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of the game. I 

“his dismay, he hears the ever- 
present voice ofhis mother Kate, 
played by Debbie Mackenzie, 
demanding his silence. 
The two-act comedy explores 
a few days in the lives of the 
Jerome and Morton families. 
Seven people crammed into one 
house with very little money to 
accommodate their needs pro- 
duces some tricky situations. 

Survival: Between Eugene 
trying to catch a glimpse of his 
cousin Nora, played by Hollie 
Cullen, naked, and Eugene’s fa- 
ther Stanley, played by Tom 
Duggan, attempting to make 
ends meet, the story covers the 
joys and hardships of family life 
in the ’30s. 

Eugene’s brother Stanley, 
played by Frank Smith, contrib- 
utes to the financial woes of the 
family by almost losing his job, 


Observer Arts & Entertainment 


hton Beach’ a hit 


Top Notch Players meet success in spring show 


Play Revi lew 


and his cousin Laurie, played by 
Kelly Steele, fails to contribute to 
the family at all: Her heart “flutter,” 
really an imaginary illness, prevents 
her from doing much but sitting 
and reading. 

Everyone seems to have a prob- 
lem they need to discuss with tired 
Stanley,who spends most ofhis time 
working or trying to keep the family 
together. All the troubles come to 
the dinner table, the place of family 
meetings. 

These strong people find solu- 
tions to their difficulties, although 
frequently Eugene takes the blame 
for the minor offenses, and main- 
tain a happy and hilarious home life. 

The audience entered the the- 
ater with music from the time pe- 
riod playing over the radio which 
successfully set the mood for the 
performance. While the music 
caught the feeling of the period, the 
set managed to reproduce a house 
of this era perfectly. 

Visually attractive: Set crew 
chief, Dave Mills, with help from 
most of the cast and others, includ- 
ing Mike DeFeo, Korine Kane, Mike 
Gilstrap and stage manager Dawn 
Smith, produced a fabulous set. 

The stage showed outside the 
back door, where Eugene frequently 
plays, and a house with a living 
room, dining room and two bed- 
rooms, all complete with appropri- 
ate furniture and interesting wallpa- 


per. 

With a wonderful set in place, 
everything was ready for a good 
show. Forte had the largest part and 
one of the best performances. 

Whether playing baseball, run- 
ning to the store repeatedly for his 
mother or dragging information 
from Stanley about sex, Forte por- 
trays the role ofa boy going through 
puberty wonderfully. Behind his eyes 
always lurks the mischief so typical 
of boys that age. 

A nice complement to Forte’s 
performance, was Smith’s portrayal 
of Stanley. His adept rendition ofan 
older brother with money troubles 
lends credibility to the play. 

He tells his brother of masturba- 
tion and stands up for his principles — 
in the face of his boss in a perfor- 
mance that provides some true com- 
edy. 

Honest performance: Another 
successful rendition came from Dina 
Owen, who plays Eugene’s Aunt 
Blanche. Her role as a quiet, unob- 
trusive woman provides a sense of 
reality within the family. Owen 
manages believability with a few 
lines and explicit body language. 

With theater, problems aren’t 
always predictable. Owen encoun- 
terd an unexpected turn of events 
well. As she is putting on a pearl 
necklace, it broke on one evening’s 
performance. Rather than fumbling, 
Owen recovered and improvised 
successfully. 

To her discredit, however, the 
other members of the cast in that 


scene failed to adapt and continued 
to say their original lines regardless 
of their inappropriateness. The mis- 
take was minor, hardly noticeable, 
and didn’t detract from the play. 
Overall, the performance displays 
the efforts of the artistic director, 
Susan Sanders, theater coordinator. 
With a variety of activities occurring 
at one time, timing matters and the 
cast manages transitions well. 
Whether switching focus from 
Eugene narrating a scene or a dis- 
cussion in one of the bedrooms, the 
performers meet the demands on 


CREATIVE ARTS 


American Studies 
Communication Studies 


CHECK YOUR WATCH... 
IT’S TIME TO APPLY! 


Bradford College offers the following 
majors and concentrations: 
HUMAN STUDIES 


Performing Arts: International Studies 
Dance, Music, Politics 
Theater Psychology 
Mer sen Arts: Sociology 
rt History, 
Studio Art lo taapes baat , 
Accounting & Finance 
HUMANITIES 


International Business 
Management & 


Administration 
Creative Writing Marketing 
ee Studies NATURAL SCIENCE 
renc & MATH 
History Biology 
Literature Chemistry 
Philosophy Environmental 
Romance Studies Science 
Spanish Marine Science 
Mathematics 


NO-FEE APPLICATION! 


Contact: 


Kathy Bresnahan, Transfer Counselor, Bradford College 
320 S. Main Street, Bradford, Mass. 01835 
508-372-7161 


APPLY 
EARLY! 


AUNT BLANCHE, played by Dina Owen, cares forher daughter 
Nora, played by Hollie Cullen, in Brighton Beach lv 


times with few or no lapses. The from the Top Notch Players. 


Pat 688-2686 
Michelle 682-2090 


Lucy Perez 373-7238 


Se habla Espan6l call: 


D. Fraser p 


lighting helped in this 
also. « 


Bright choice: Lighting de- _ 
sign, carried outby Daron Fraser, 
complements the scenes. He 
turned days into nights and 
jumped from illuminating o 
discussion to another, seemi 
without difficulty, 

This production was enjoy- 
able and displayed the growth 
and potential ofsome of the cast. 
With continued improvement, 
NECC can expect to see many | 
more fabulous performances _ 


a 
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Take this job 
and love it! 


College students! 


AVON offers flexible 
hours,unlimited income and a 
unique business experience 


Call today! 


Christina Tavares 794-0439 


